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Past, Present and Future of 
Hardwood Viewed at Annual 


From address of President George N. Harder, at opening session of annual 
convention of National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chicago, Sept. 26. 





THE PAST The hardwood industry was well along in years when the Na- 


tional Hardwood Lumber Association was organized in 1898. 
Rut, like Betsy’s calf, it had “just grown up.” There were no general standards. Time 
was when the manufacturers made the lumber and waited for the merchant to come 








along and buy it. Business was done by mutual inspection in most instances, with 

vague understandings as to methods of determining grades and measurement. Constant bickerings re- 
sulted, one side or the other having the advantage, depending upon whether it was a buyer’s or a seller’s mar- 
ket. Venturesome indeed was the shipper who dared to forward his lumber to a distant market subject to in- 
spection and measurement at destination. Each of the larger distributing and consuming markets had its own 
system of inspection, designed by local dealers to protect their own interests, with little regard for the problems 
of the mill man. The resulting complications were as numerous and varied almost as the number of operators 
and dealers in hardwoods. 





THE PRESENT In spite of the shocks suffered by the hardwood industry by reason of the 


abandonment of price regulation, the nullification of NRA, the discontinuance 
of production control, and the abolition of the Lumber Code Authority, the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation has suffered no losses either in finances or membership totals, but on the contrary has consolidated 
and strengthened its position, has enjoyed an actual net gain in membership even though there were many 
business casualties among members during the year, and the financial results of our operations for the year 
are recorded in black ink. 


THE FUTURE Perhaps an opinion from me at this time as to the future of the hardwood lum- 


ber industry is in order, and while I do not pose as ‘ta prophet or the son of 
a prophet,” I am optimistic. The curse of the lumber industry during the last ten or fifteen years has been 
over-production, and the regulation of production under the Lumber Code of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, has taught us that realization from the manufacture of lumber can be increased if we regulate our ac- 
tivities by the consumption of our products. Today there is a shortage in certain species, grades and thick- 
nesses of northern hardwoods, and certainly this condition will not be changed throughout the balance of the 
current year. We have a product too valuable to dissipate by over-production, The last four or five years 
we have been encouraged by the optimistic statement that “prosperity is just around the corner” and, in my 
opinion, we have turned the corner and are going along the straight path of gradual improvement, 


with stability as our goal. 





See Report of Convention Beginning on Page 30 of This Issue 
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Winton Service implies a lot more than routine filling 
of your orders. It means a real personal interest in 
meeting all your requirements—a thorough under- 
standing of your needs from long experience and close 
contact with the trade—an organization with every 
facility to supply right when you want them, just the kind of prod- 
ucts you need in Idaho White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, White Spruce, 
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What Do You Need? 
--- Let White River Take Care of You! 


lf you're short on any Fir, Spruce, Hemlock or Red Cedar items, you'll I 
find this is the place to send your inquiries and orders for prompt, careful * 
attention. And the new 72c Rate helps Eastern Dealers. Ne 


We know the needs of Retail Lumber Dealers and have been supplying 
them for forty years. We have an abundance of choice, old-growth timber 
—a fine, modern plant and a wide-awake, progressive organization that Br 
you can always count on to give you what you want in: 


YARD AND SHED STOCK, FIR TIMBERS, BEVEL Ww 


Creosoted Yellow Pine SIDING, LATH, MOULDINGS, SHINGLES, ETC. 


Tennessee Red Cedar 


Cash in on the growing demand for better 
fence posts—of standard vacuum-pressure 
Creosoted Yellow Pine or enduring Tennessee 
Red Cedar—both dependable quality, long- 
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[- lived posts. Dv 
We've been handling posts for more than 

30 years and have a record of satisfaction. . ms 

Send today for our latest price list. Go after ~~ 

farm fence profits this Fall and next Spring. — 
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HE ADVERTISING manager 
| pany writes us: 


reached my desk, and I certainly 


around.” 


Admittedly, the complimentary 


himself and all the rest of us? 
ness. 
cations shrinks. 


cal publications of every class. 
gin to say, “I guess business really 


magazines.” 





“The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sept. 14 has just 


you on the general appearance of this issue. 
that your advertising lineage has been increasing right 
along, and this is a very good indication all the way 


ance of our publication is not “hard to take,” but that is 
not why we quote the advertising executive’s remarks. 
There is a deeper and more justifiable reason. 

He says that increased advertising lineage is “a very 
good indication all the way around.” 
and it certainly is—does it not logically follow that every 
business concern that, at this time, increases its space, 
or if its advertising has been suspended, that once more 
resumes its accustomed place on the pages of the publi- 
cation or publications covering its field, by so doing makes 
a direct contribution to the acceleration of business, which 
in turn will mean more business and more profits for 


Advertising is the most accurate barometer of busi- 
When general business falls off and depression 
camps on our national doorstep, advertising in all publi- 
When business begins to improve, the 
effect is soon apparent in the increased bulk of periodi- 
Noticing this, people be- 


cause more advertising is appearing in the papers and 
” Encouraged by that fact, Mr. Consumer and 
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The Hidden Dividends in Advertising 


of a big flooring com- 
want to congratulate 


We notice 


reference to appear- 


If this is true— 


media 





way around.” 


IS getting better, be- 
business revolving. 





his wife begin to talk about making long-deferred pur- 
chases of needed commodities and equipment, including 
home repairs, modernizing, and even new construction. 
Conversation is soon converted into action, and a new 
cycle of prosperity gets under way. 
of the so called “consumer goods,” when a sufficient vol- 
ume is attained, inevitably calls for increased production 
of those goods, and thereby galvanizes into life the slug- 
gish “heavy industries,” stimulation of which, all econo- 
mists agree, is the most pressing need of the hour. 
among the heavy industries, construction stands first as 
an agent of recovery, because its manifold ramifications 
touch almost every other industry. 
Thus it is apparent that concerns which, after a period 
of suspension of their advertising, or curtailment of space, 
now resume their accustomed places before the buying 
public, thereby reap not only the benefits which normally 
flow from intelligently planned advertising in suitable | 
which benefits are universally conceded—but also | 
will receive those indirect benefits, or “hidden dividends,” | 
which result from the increased public confidence gen- | 
rated by a rising barometer of business, as indicated by a 
growing national volume of advertising ; which, as our cor- 
respondent truly says, “is a very good indication all the 


All this is just by 
broadly speaking, none of us can prosper for very long 
unless we all prosper. 
—goods is the life-blood of business; and such demand and 
consumption feed upon advertising—the cosmic salesman | 
which plays a tremendous part in keeping the wheels of || 
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Increased buying 


And 





way of emphasizing the fact that, | 


Demand for—and consumption of | 








Partly-Baked Ideas From a Slow Oven-- 


You Finish ‘em! 


N THE course of a day’s drive your 

present announcer and a lumber re- 

tailer sat in a_ village restaurant. 
Our waiter, who had more speed than 
control, handled china like the Japanese 
army; employing more and more self- 
defense, farther and farther from his 
base of supplies. The proprietor 
watched in mounting alarm, and pres- 
ently his worst fears were realized ; for 
the boy hooked a number twelve shoe 
around a table leg and hurled a tray 
of dishes over the counter. He broke 
the table’s scissorshold and shot for 
the kitchen; while the proprietor, who 
had taken cover under the cash regis- 
ter, bunged off like a furious skyrocket 
and threw a two-pound cup for what 
would have been a perfect put-out ex- 
cept that the door swung shut and suf- 
fered a splintered panel. The chief 
followed the retreating enemy at full 
charge. A scared waitress came in 
and began collecting crockery, while 
the kitchen rocked and racketed with 
language. 

“Well, lumberman re- 


well,” the 


marked mildly, while we mopped our 
face and gulped a glass of water. 

“You know,” he continued reflec- 
tively, “that reminds me of something. 
It reminds me of some efforts at the 
new salesmanship. All of us got tired 
watching the depression and wondered 
if it was going to last from then on, 
like a kiss in a rumble seat. As the 
months grew into years, some of the 
boys got hungry enough to eat the 
cover off the kettle; and when the ten- 
der shoots of the recovery showed up 
there was no holding them back. Sell- 
ing was the word. They were going 
to sell, by hek, or know why. 

“I’m all in favor of energy and enter- 
prise, for I’ve noticed that the brows 
doing the heaviest resting are not gen- 
erally adorned with laurel. But I never 
could get steamy over this idea of sell- 
ing, by hek. There’s a fellow in my 
town who has been trying to sell me 
a truck. Twenty-four times he’s come 
to see me, by actual count; and he’s 
used about every by-hek device except 
drawing a draft on me and leaving the 





wagon on the door step. I don’t buy, 
because he has the reputation for put- 
ting in a new differential when the 
points need smoothing off. 

“I don’t buy this fellow’s truck, 
which is a good machine, because | 
have no confidence in his service. The 
situation in the lumber yard is different, 
but the principle is similar. Some lum- 
bermen are whanging away without 
knowing much except that they want 
to sell. The customer is just a neces- 
sary incident, and his notions don't 
count. Sometimes they hire solicitors 
who'll work for small wages and who 
know no more about selling lumber 
than this poor hod-carrier of a waiter 
knows about slinging hash. Maybe 
they’ve sold dish mops or pie tins from 
door to door; but lumber isn’t a back- 
door novelty, and selling it involves 2 
lot of skilled service. When these nov- 
elty men try their pie-tin technique 
and mess a live prospect for kitchen 
cupboards, the boss lets out a yell that 
would blow an elephant out of a tree 
and fires them. Much good it does 
him then. Or he goes out and tries to 
sell, by hek, himself; taking along lit- 
tle except an appetite built for a wolf. 
The results are essentially the same. 
If you’re going to buy a house bill, 
you go at it differently than if youre 
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going to buy a pair of garters. It’s the 
jiference between buying capital 
goods and consumption goods. Most 
people regard purchases made at a 
iymber yard as capital goods. It’s my 
idea that the boss man ought to do 
most of this selling; or, if his business 
i; too big for that, his salesmen ought 
to be as wise as he is about the goods, 
their best uses, their application, the 
ways of paying for them and how the 
deal actually looks to the customer.” 

“But you do believe in selling,” we 
remarked. 

“Certainly,” he said. “I merely ob- 
iect to this running amuck among the 
paraphernalia and calling it salesman- 
ship. There’s another name for it.” 





THE APPROACH of National Fire Pre- 
vention Week—to be observed Oct. 6- 
\2—affords fitting occasion for pon- 
dering the fact that the devouring ele- 
ment last year took a toll of ten thou- 
sand lives and $260,000,000 worth of 
property, and to resolve that next year, 
and the ensuing years, shall present a 
better record. This can be accom- 
plished only by increased vigilance on 
the part of each individual. 
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“Act of Relieving, or State of Being 
Relieved” --- (Webster) 


EARKEN to the plaint of a timber- 
man, and meditate on the moral 
good of relief measures as now 

practiced. This story was told at lun- 
cheon, and names would have been se- 
cured but the party of the second part 
had called a cab and was in a hurry to 
get away. 

He was a timberman, all right, for he 
knew his trees, and talked the language. 
It seems he buys timber for a handle fac- 
tory in southern Indiana. His contract 
specifies that he buy the timber, cut it, 
and ship it to the factory, laid down there. 
The factory finances the buying and he is 
paid a commission on timber laid down 
at the plant. No timber, no money. Most 
of the buying is done in southern Illinois 
and Indiana. 

The remarkable part of the story is 
that with all the unemployed men on re- 
lief he can’t get common labor, let alone 
men with even rudimentary knowledge 
of falling trees or sawing logs. 

“Say, listen,” he declaimed, “these guys 


on relief don’t want to work. A lot of 
them in the southern end of those two 
States are living better right now on re- 
lief than they have ever lived in their 
lives before. I tried to get help out of 
one family with a father and six strapping 
young fellows, all on relief of course. 
Could I get it? I laugh. They laughed 
at me, too. Seven on relief in one house. 
Not one would work. They did a little 
fishing at times, if they felt right, but 
that was all. They are looking forward 
to the hunting season when they will have 
some fresh rabbit and squirrel meat, and 
can do a little trapping for ready money 
that the relief officials don’t know about. 
In one southern Illinois town, where 
there were several hundred on relief, 
I tried to get help. Not a man would 
accept a job. 

“Last week I induced one prospect 
to take a job in some timber, and I even 
drove him to the job. He worked one 
hour and hitch-hiked back to southern 
Illinois. Relief—Heck!” 








Steps in Making a FHA Building Loan 


[To clear up some questions that have been asked by read- 
ers, the following concise statement has been prepared, at 
request of the editor, by D. M. Williams, of the Regional 
Staff of the Federal Housing Administration, Chicago. ] 


It has been brought to the attention of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN that there are a number of lumber dealers through- 
out the country who are interested in the mutual mortgage 
insurance provisions of the National Housing Act (Title II), 
covering loans for new construction, but who are not suff- 
ciently acquainted with the procedure to be followed by borrow- 
etfs in obtaining loans under these provisions. This 
article is an attempt to put into concise form the proper method 
of procedure in such cases. 

First, let it be understood that the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, the agency which has been set up to administer the 
provisions of the National Housing Act, does not itself lend 
aly money. It has no money to lend. The Federal Housing 
Administration has as its sole purpose the re-awakening of the 
nation to the normal functioning of a major industry, and to 
give to our people the confidence necessary to the progress of 
the America home. 

In this endeavor the FHA acts to insure the lending insti- 
tution against default by the borrower, and to insure the home 
owner against the exorbitant interest and other charges which 
some mortgage lending institutions have made a practice of 
exacting in the past. 


_ In seeking insurance under Title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act, the following are the steps to be taken by the material 
or lumber dealer, or contractor : 

‘ The Federal Housing Administration provides form FHA 
“004 (revised 7/1/35) called “Mortgagor’s Application for 
Loan” form. This form must be filled out completely in tripli- 
tate, together with two complete sets of plans and specifica- 
tions (including a plot plan) and accompanied by a post-office 
money order or cashier’s check to cover the appraisal fee at 
the rate of $3 per thousand dollars of loan. 

These are all taken to the approved lending institution mak- 





ing the loan, or in certain districts it is permitted to send the 
applications direct to the FHA district office for decision there 
as to the eligibility of the loan for insurance. This latter point 
may be determined by writing or calling the nearest State or 
district office, which is usually located in the largest city in the 
State. When writing, just address the “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration,” that city. 

The Federal Housing Administration will provide any 
builder, or lumber or supply dealer with the above mentioned 
forms upon application to the State or district office. In 
addition it will furnish form FHA 2042 (revised 6/24/35) 
entitled ‘Illustrative Case Pamphlet” which contains a com- 
plete description of how to figure out the monthly payments re- 
quired, together with those sums always required prior to the 
execution of a mortgage. 

In addition to this Illustrative Case Pamphlet, the lumber 
and builders’ supply dealer will be provided, upon request, with 
a supply of the following forms: FHA 2010 (revised 6/24/35) 
which is completely descriptive of mutual mortgage insurance 
under Title I1; and FHA 2019 which explains property stand- 
ard requirements. 

Where difficulties are encountered in arriving at the monthly 
payments, those interested may write to their nearest FHA in- 
suring office, stating in detail the following: 

1. Size of lot and value. 

2. Contractor’s estimate of building cost, amount of taxes on the 
vacant property and estimated amount of taxes on the improved 
property. 

3. Estimated cost of fire and tornado insurance to cover improve- 
ments on a one, three or five year basis. 

4. Age and monthly income of the prospective borrower. 

Property eligible for insurance must be located in an urban 
community. By urban community is meant an aggregation 
of homes having adequate transportation facilities, shopping 
centers, schools, churches and recreational centers. The prop- 


erty should be properly safeguarded by zoning or deed restric- 
tions, or both, and the intended improvements must be in con- 
formity with the general trend of the neighborhood in which 
it is located. 


Local FHA offices will gladly co-operate. 





@ Rand McNally & Co. 

Isn't this the type of living room you would like to entertain your friends in? 

It is the remodeled version of a gloomy, heavy room in the home of Mr. 

and Mrs. E. E. Sampson, Chicago, and could be duplicated in many houses 
of 1900 vintage 


Modernization has become of age!—an age that everyone 
can understand and appreciate. At last a house has been 
renovized with the child as motif, and the result is thoroughly 
good. Instead of this home being improved on an adult stan- 
dard, with Sammy and Susan fitted into it as conveniently as 
possible later, modernization of the residence to be discussed in 
this story was planned with the welfare of the child foremost 
in mind. The needs of children were the “core” of the plans, 
instead of the “peeling.” 

Let us skip back a few months and start at the beginning of 
this unusual modernizing story. Late last winter the magazine 
Child Life, published in Chicago, conceived the idea of re- 
modeling an old house, with the central thought of making it 
a better place for children to live in. After casting around, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Sampson at 4445 North Green- 
view Avenue, Chicago, was selected as a typical old-styled 
house, with a representative American family residing in it 
and suitable for the project. Mrs. Sampson, mother of six 
children, has been director for the magazine’s testing kitchen 
and home laboratory for several years. Work on the house 
began March 11, with Miss E. Evalyn Grumbine, assistant 
publisher of the sponsoring publication, as the active supervisor. 

The visitor is compelled to begin to notice the improvements 


























Rand MeNally & Co. 
An ordinary small, crowded bedroom where children were put to bed at 
the coming of night each day 
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Welfare of Children 
In Modernizing 


made for the small folks as soon as he turns up the entrance 
walk. The house has a more inviting look since its lean, high 
peak was sliced off, and the remainder of the roof sloped back, 
Shingles and green paint on the outside, plus a comfortable 
porch, with accessories, have continued the good effect. A 
note which must not be overlooked is the low, easy ascent of 
the porch steps, which a child can conveniently climb. It is a 
simple improvement which could be made on the thousands of 
counterparts to the Sampson home scattered all over the country, 

Passing through the front door, the editorial representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was met by the gracious Mrs, 
Sampson in the living room. It was learned that the family 
had lived in the house for twenty-one years, and that the dweli- 
ing was built about 1900. The reclamation was thoroughly 
done from the basement to the attic, with some structural re- 
modeling on every floor. The dwelling was completely 
redecorated, the woodwork receiving coats of delicate ivory 
enamel to give a lighter interior, and the effect of spaciousness, 
and the walls were covered with salubra paper in cheerful 
patterns, which can be washed clean if the small artists should 
chance to use the walls to display their talents. Mrs. Sampson 
made a significant remark regarding the modernizing of her 
home, which is worth repeating: “In fixing up a house to 
achieve greater comfort for the child, the owner makes it a 
more pleasant place for himself to live.” True it is, and how 
much fairer than improving a home only from the adult angle 
and shunting the youngsters into corners. 

Downstairs Made More Livable 

A view of the interesting living room, as it is today, is 
seen in an accompanying picture. One of the major improve- 
ments made here was the transforming of the fireplace from 
former over-ornateness into a thing of simple charm. One 
leaves the living room to enter a music room, which has already 
appealed to a girl in the family. It makes her daily piano 
practice period a pleasure. Old sectional bookcases were 
moved to the basement recreation room, and niches built into 
the walls to contain the family’s reading matter. This change 
has given extra space to the small room. The dining room has 
also been cleared out, to its betterment. An antiquated plate- 
rail, about six feet off the floor, which could collect a peck of 


Above is the same bedroom, after it was made the “heart of the home'— 


combined nursery and sleeping quarters 
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ls Considered 
This Home 


dirt a week, was torn away, as was also 


a cumbersome china closet. A window 
which afforded no light, because of its 
corner location, was removed and the 
space plastered over. All these altera- 
tions finished, the walls were appropriately 
papered. Mr. and Mrs. Sampson and 
their children now have a much more 
cheerful place in which to eat. 

The efficient kitchen is one which a 
woman’s fondest dreams could scarcely 
conceive. Thoroughly electrified, scrupu- 
lously sanitary, large, light, and airy, it is 
a perfect place to prepare those accurately 
proportioned formulas and foods required 
for the child. The greater convenience 
built into the kitchen gives the mother 
more time to spend with her children. 
How a former pantry was transformed 
into a utility room will be discussed in 
another article, to appear in a later issue. 


Using the hall from the dining room to the entrance, one 
The hall must not be 

structural 
In thousands of houses built in America at the 
turn of the century, a cubbyhole was left under the stairs. It 
was of little use, and hard to keep clean. 
sealed up, with a door mounted in it, and harbors the telephone 
The stairs are easy to ascend, 
and the usual dangerous turn at the bottom of such flights has 


gains the stairway to the second floor. 
left, however, without giving another 
an inspection. 


on a small table, and a seat. 


been corrected. 


Down the upper hall we pass to the nursery-bedroom, where 
A view of the former bedroom, and 
one showing the result of remodeling, appear herewith. Every- 
thing is adapted to the small occupant, from the low steps 
leading into bed—which even the creeper could navigate—to 
the rows of hooks within his reach in the closet. 
picture shows, there is a cabinet for his games, toys, and his 
clothes, supplying an incentive to orderliness. 


the child is his own master. 


Other second floor rooms are the boy’s, girl’s and the master 
bedrooms, which in addition to being made better places for 
sleeping, offer comfortable seclusion to the various members of 
Probably the major physical 
change in the upstairs came in the throwing together of the 


the family, for work or play. 
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® Rand McNally & Co. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Sampson, Chicago, 
as it appeared before any alterations were made 
to exterior 


be useless. 
alteration 


The space is now Other innovations. 








Although physical appearance of the residence 
could not be greatly changed, some of its “lean- 


ness’ was corrected 


original parents’ bedroom and a room which was so small as to 
The result was a large, pleasant bedroom at the 
front of the house, that can be duplicated in thousands of 
houses over the land. 
consideration ; it has low towel racks, a tub easy to enter, and 
The story of a cluttered attic made into a 
beautiful guest room will appear in an early issue. 

A review of the modernized home would be incomplete with- 
out a brief mention of the basement. 


Even the bathroom takes the child into 


This “catch-all” part of 


the average residence has been dressed up, with the floor painted 


As the 


a dark red, and well-placed partitions. 
games and sports in one corner, where nothing can be hurt; 
an old phonograph furnishes music. 
made clean and neat, with walls of plywood. 

The entire house is equipped with indirect lighting fixtures 
for better protection to the eyes of growing children and adults. 
Switches are placed handily at all room entrances, to eliminate 
stumbling into unlighted rooms. 
gestions for parents moulded into this home, which they could 
adapt to their own dwellings to attain like advantages for their 
offspring, and greater comfort for themselves. 
home will be open to visitors from 12:30 to 4:30 on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, and may be inspected by 
special appointment until Sept. 24, 1936 —a full year hence. 


There is space for 


The laundry has been 


There are scores of sug- 


The Sampson 





Sustained-Yield Program 
Is Called Important 


PortLanp, Ore., Sept. 23.—F. Heintzleman, 
chief of the division of private timber land co- 
operation of the Forest Service in Washing- 
ton, D. C., was in Portland this week, after 
laving spent several weeks in Oregon and 
Washington familiarizing himself with the spe- 
tific problems of the lumber industry. He re- 
gards as most important the sustained-yield 
Program, for upon its success will depend the 
luture of the industry in the United States. 

“We are trying, in co-operation with the 
lumber industry,” said Mr. Heintzleman, “to 
find a practical way of avoiding the liquida- 
Uon process under which the timber industry 
operated for generations in the East, in the 
Lake States and in the South, without pro- 
viding for new timber crops. With nearly a 
million people dependent upon the timber in- 
dustry in the Northwest, the success of this 
attempt is of great public concern. 

“Since the Code is out, organized industry 


and the Federal Government are continuing 
to study these possibilities, and the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) office of the Forest Service, as 
well as each regional office, has provided an 
organization to deal primarily with the vital 
question of sustained yield.” 


The Forest Service is setting up experiments 
to demonstrate what may be accomplished. Mr. 
Heintzleman believes it will be necessary for 
the Government to participate in the formation 
of sustained-yield units embracing private 
lands, and that such participation will include 
extension of forest credits for purchase of re- 
foresting lands by private operators, and addi- 
tional acquisition of forest land and mature 
stands of timber by State and Federal agen- 
cies. ; 





Ox Avec. 1 Class I railroads had 281,262 
freight cars in need of repairs, or 15.3 percent 
of the number on line. This was an increase 
of 4,727 cars, compared with the number in 
need of such repairs on July 1. 


Shingle Imports from Canada 
Show Big Increase 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 21.—That Canadian 
competition in the red cedar shingle industry 
has increased greatly since the failure of the 
import agreement, is revealed in a wire re- 
ceived here from Washington announcing that 
imports of shingles from Canada for August 
totaled 326,014 squares. Shingle imports for 
May, June, July and August of this year to- 
taled 1,077,324 squares, while all imports for 
1934 were 1,376,179 squares. Detail of imports 
to date this year: 

Squares 
CE er Le et 75,143 
Pree mre tere rrr eT err 113,758 





Eight months 
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As these lines are written, the 
department is away from the old 
trading post on Lake Michigan, 
and we’re not fully informed on 
what is scheduled to be pub- 
lished when. But we imagine 
that soon after this effort gets 
into type, a story will appear 
about the paint store of the 
Emaus Lumber & Coal Co., at 
Allentown, Penn. So a brief 
reference here will be sufficient 
—there’ll be more later. 

The Emaus Lumber & Coal Co. 
is located in the village of 
Emaus, several miles out of Al- 
lentown but really a part of that 
metropolitan area. So the com- 
pany decided several years ago 
to put in a store in the retail 
section of Allentown to call at- 
tention to the yard; in the hope 
that it might promote sales of 
lumber and millwork. To give 
it some immediate drawing 
power and to attract the shopper 
trade, the sale of paint was 
featured. As time went on, the 
paint trade grew. The store 
served the original purpose of 
increasing the value of lumber 
sold, but paint marched steadily 
forward to be the big item in 
its trade. 

Se A, 
made 


Schultz, 
several 


the manager, 
points in talking 
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This 
handling timbers 
is part of the 
equipment of the 


crane for 


tremendously big 
plant of the 
Trexler Lumber 
Co., at Allen- 
Pa.; and 
overhead co n- 


town, 

veyors are used 
for handling 
other material 


also 





about these display and sales 
ventures. The first point is 
that the success of such a ven- 
ture turns pretty largely upon 
location. More is involved in 
this than meets the unaided eye. 
A good location for a smart 
dress shop or a pride-of-Grand 
Rapids furniture store may not 
be so good for building mate- 
rials. The unadorned reason is 
that people who buy the scanty 
remnants that pass for fashion- 
able dresses may not be in the 
market for roof paint and win- 
dow sash. The first location of 
the Emaus store was up among 
the smart shops. It did pretty 
well; attracted window shoppers 
and sold some high grade mill- 
work and a reasonable amount 
of paint. But when the com- 
pany needed more room, it 
looked about. Especially it took 
stock of customers. It decided 
that, under the general circum- 
stances, the people who bought 
the most stuff in the aggregate 
to fix up their houses—and this 
repair and renovating trade has 
been for some time the top card 
—were farmers and working 
men. The people in the big 
houses seemed inclined to run 
after such signs of class as 
motor cars, and not to be pas- 





REALM of the 
RETAILER 


sionately interested in roofs and 
repairs. 

So the Emaus people looked 
about and discovered that the 
big Sears, Roebuck store 
was located on another street. 
A little observation disclosed 
that this was an “overall street,” 
patronized by country people 
and industrial workers. When 
the paint store was moved here, 
the trade took a big jump. The 
store hasn’t abandoned all other 
classes of customers. Far from 
it. It has one or more salesmen 
who follow all kinds of leads; 
in the country club crowd as 
well as among the knights of 
the overalls. But the pick-up 
trade, the kind that comes in 
without special solicitation, is 
found among the workers; and 
the store has been located ac- 
cordingly. 


IMPORTANCE OF "SERVICE" 


Another point which Mr. 
Schultz mentioned is that a 
practical service is rather neces- 
sary to supplement location. 
Much so called service is aimed 
at selling as much as possible 
in the shortest possible time. 
That’s all very well, within lim- 
its. But too much speed has 
been known to spoil sales. To 
try to force a householder to buy 
his paint before he knows what 
colors he likes or before he de- 
cides whether or not he’s going 
to inclose the back porch, some- 
times sends the prospect away 
with his sales resistance up; 
after which he may make the 
purchase’ elsewhere. So the 
Emaus service department sees 
the thing from his point of 
view; helps him with color 
schemes, inspects the house if 
that seems indicated and advises 
about necessary repairs, goes 
over his financing problem and 
helps him get a good painter. 
The sale follows naturally when 
the preliminaries have been well 
worked out. Mr. Schultz tells us 
he has made satisfactory use of 
the Devoe financing plan; that 
it is simple and prompt. Of 
course a number of manufac- 
turers, both of paint and of roof- 





This is the paint department of the 

Trexler Lumber Co., which adjoins the 

office; a full stock of paints is carried 

in this modernistically designed de- 
partment 
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ing materials and the like, ap 
offering similar financing. 

The two special points, the 
which Mr. Schultz made about, 
downtown store were locatig, 
and service; both fitted to th 
needs and the character of thp 
customers. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT 
CREDIT 


Clayton A. Smith, of the Rit. 
ter & Smith Co., was in the big 
second floor drafting room of th 
office, going over the plans fr 
remodeling an office building 
into a stag hotel. This company 
is a contracting concern ani 
operates a planing mill as well 
as a lumber business. 

“There’s a good deal aii 
about credit in these days,” Mr. 
Smith remarked, “especially 
since the Government has begun 
making loans for repair and 
house building. Bankers are not 
all helping in this field. It’s 
my opinion that the old moral 
risk is still a big factor. It 
seems to me that a concern that 
has met its obligations over a 
period of years, in good time 
and in bad, and that still has its 
same administrative officers, is 
still a good risk. The same is 
true of individual customers. 
It may be true that the hard 
times have made them a little 
slower about paying; but these 
good risks do pay as promptly 
and as rapidly as they can. A 
good many bankers, finding 4 
customer in distress, will not 
give him a chance. They’ll not 
loan him any more money t0 
help him through a tough spt, 
and perhaps that’s all right. 
They have to consider the safety 
of the depositors’ money. Bit 
they’ll not even give him 4 
chance to work his way through 
without additional loans. They 
close him out, liquidate his 4 
sets and get what they can. ! 
don’t think that’s even sound 
hard-boiled business. Many a 
outfit that could have worried 
through has been destroyed by 
bank foreclosures; and because 
the bank wouldn’t take the 
chance of waiting it has gottel 
less than was due it and has de 
stroyed a source of community 
wealth. 

“Sometimes I suppose it’ 
smart to grab what’s available, 
before assets are further wasted; 
but in many cases it’s not. The 
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Pennsylvania “Dutch” Like Spacious 
Kitchens or Dining Rooms 


When Holding Off Credits Is Holding on to Cus- 


tomers -- House Shortage Grows and Public Regains 
Confidence -- A Paint Store on an ‘Overall’ Street 


moral record of the concern in- 
yolved will usually indicate 
whether or not it is. A banker 
told me a little while ago that 
| shouldn’t deal with a certaiu 
customer, since he was in dis: 
tress. I said I was glad to trade 
with him; that he came in and 
paid what he could. I asked 
him, if I followed the bank 
practice and cracked down on 
everybody who got involved and 
couldn’t quite meet obligations 
on time, With whom I could 
deal? My business would come 
pretty much to a standstill; and 
if I cut off every man who 
couldn’t pay up on the dot I’d 
face the future, when business 
does recover, without any cus- 
tomers at all. I still follow the 
general rule of the moral risk. 
Some of our customers have 
been so knocked around over 
credits, not by us but by bankers 
and others with whom they have 
dealt, that they’ve gotten a case 
of nerves over debt; and as a 
result when they have money to 
pay for lumber they go and buy 
it somewhere else. I suppose 
they think if they show up here 
with money I'll try to make 
them pay it on the old account. 
They didn’t get that idea from 
me. They got it elsewhere. I'd 
be glad enough to sell them lum- 
ber for cash and to accept their 
statements that they needed the 
materials and would pay the old 
bills when they could. 


THE VALUE OF HOLDING 
ON 


“Time is working for all of 
us. Conditions are getting bet- 
ter, and the longer we hold on 
the better shape we'll be in. I 
am worried by public spending. 
I don’t especially question Fed- 
eral spending. I imagine the 
national credit can carry these 
big debts, and perhaps the 
spending of national money will 
accomplish some Recovery pur- 
Doses. But I am worried by 
local spending of town and 
county and State funds. Much 
of this seems haphazard; omit- 
ting the things we really need, 
and building things that would 
be nice if the expenditure didn’t 
Put such a heavy strain on local 
Dublic credit.” 

Mr. Ritter, who we believe is 
the son of the original partner, 
does much of the drafting work; 
and we saw some beautiful plans 
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he had made. The company 
says that it is doing much more 
estimating than for _ several 
years, and feels sure that an 
increasing amount of these pros- 
pective jobs will be realized. 

The Trexler Lumber Co. is a 
powerful concern with a tremen- 
dously big plant, splendidly 
equipped to handle all kinds of 
business. H. F. Adams stated 
that just now the plant was 
bigger than current trade; but 
he seemed confident that, in the 
course of a reasonable time, 
local building would need all its 
service facilities. There is a big 
deferred market in the city; 
probably larger than the people 
realize. For example, at the 
building peak, before the depres- 
sion got in its work, the city 
built upward of 800 houses a 
year. That may have been too 
many; and it left some surplus 
to be absorbed after 1929. But 
it is a fair guess that a large 
number of these houses were 
needed. They were lived in. 
Since that time, at the low the 
number of new houses built 
dropped -to eight or ten in a 
year. A person doesn’t have to 
be a seer or even a sightseer 
to know that this was absurdly 
below the real needs. This can 
mean only that the houses really 
needed and that have not been 
built during the last few years, 
will have to be provided in the 
future. 


LOCAL IDEAS AND STOCK 
PLANS 


In the meantime the company 
has adjusted its staff to the situ- 
ation. Formerly the mill was a 
large and important part of the 
set-up. The mill plant is just 
as large, but there are fewer 
people buying special millwork. 
Probably a considerable part of 
this trade will return in the fu- 
ture. The company handles Cur- 
tis woodwork; doesn’t try to 
make stock items in competition 
with stock mills. 

Mr. Adams told us one rather 
curious fact about the house 
plans worked out by millwork 
concerns. In general these plans 
are excellent. They are produced 





At this office of the Ritter & Smith 
Co., Allentown, Pa., Mr. Smith pro- 
duces some beautifully drafted plans; 
the concern operates a planing mill 





The Trexler Lum- 
ber Co. has a 
paint department 
adjoining this of- 
fice; and the tim- 
ber yard is just 
across the way 





of course by able and famous 
architects. But almost without 
exception local prospects turn 
them down because the dining 
rooms are too small. Mr. Adams 
said he did not know why this 
was true, but he suspected one 
reason is that all this country 
is colored by the traditions of 
Pennsylvania Germans. These 
people are accustomed to ample 
room. They are a thrifty, vigor- 
ous people; and in the old days 
their houses were roomy. Per- 
haps the old tradition of the big, 
shining kitchens where much of 
the family life centered has, in 
these later days, moved over to 
consider the dining room as tak- 
ing part of the place of the old 
kitchen. At least local buyers 
can see nothing to admire in the 
little dining rooms which less 
expansive Americans consider 
about right. 


“PLAIN PEOPLE" OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


The traditions of these Ger- 
mans, erroneously called “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,” since they came 
from Germany and not from the 
Netherlands, continue to color 
Pennsylvania life. There are 
many Amish and Mennonites, 
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the so called “plain people,” a 
little farther to the south and 
west. Even here a person sees 
a good many bearded young 
men, with shaven upper lips and 
wearing the flat black hats. 
Today we saw standing in a 
parking space along the curb a 
square-topped buggy drawn by 
a farm horse, with motors ahead 
and behind it and a roaring tide 
of motor traffic flowing by. Evi- 
dently this buggy had come from 
the hill country; for it had a 
brake shoe chained to the front 
axle. Comes a hill, this shoe 
is let down, and a rear wheel 
is run up onto it; after which 
that wheel rests upon a sled 
runner which produces the 
needed friction to keep the ve- 
hicle from crowding the horse. 
Everywhere in the country a 
person sees the great German 
barns with the foundation on 
one side set back under the 
building eight or ten feet to 
form a shelter. The lot on that 
side is usually inclosed with a 
high stone wall, providing fur- 
ther shelter from wind and 
storm. 

The Trexler company 
paint department 
building 


has a 
in a separate 
adjoining the _ office. 
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This paint store is quite modern- tory and was quite frank in’ there is a real shortage that is 
istic in lines and carries a full saying so. He stated that bank- about to become acute. Vacan- 
stock of paints, millwork and ers owned some _ repossessed cies have gone down to an ex- 
the like. The big office has its houses, and were unwilling to tremely low percentage, and 
display of millwork and other loan money to build new ones many families are getting rest- 
sales items. Apparently the com- until these were sold. He less in their doubled-up manner 


pany depends for its paint sales 
more upon contacting painters, 
paint contractors and the like, 
and less upon the window- 
shopping, pick-up trade. Across 
from the office is a timber yard 
with a traveling crane to handle 


agrees. 


perhaps 
houses, 


the big sticks. Overhead con- 
veyors are used for handling 


other materials, also. 

Milton A. Albright, of 
Amandes Albright & Son, didn’t 
think conditions were satisfac- 


[In submitting this article, the author, who is 
secretary of a lumber concern in the Inland 
Empire and a certified public accountant, said: 
“I have heard many comments during the last 
few years about the room for improvement in 
lumber accounts, and have myself noticed a 
great many statements of lumber concerns that 
reflect misunderstanding of the value of the 
accounting system. Naturally, being a member 
of the great lumber industry, I would like to 
be able to point with pride to the efficiency 
of our industry instead of having accountants 
tell me that there is a lot of missionary work 
to be done.”- Eprror. ] 


Why is it that all the meetings that the 
lumber manufacturers and dealers have held 
the last year or two have failed to check price 
cutting Why is it some operators are making 
a nice profit and others just can’t understand 
what is wrong? 

To me, there is only one answer. Too many 
of the lumber operators do not know enough 
about their own business. This is clearly re- 
flected by the balance sheets of many of the 
concerns struggling for existence. 

Balance sheets are fascinating—they tell so 
much of the personality, responsibility and ex- 
perience of the officers of the company. 


Inadequate Balance Sheets 


| have before me the balance sheet of a cer- 
tain lumber dealer, operating a medium sized 
business in a city of about 100,000 population. 
It is typical of many statements of dealers. 
The first item listed is “Stock Merchandise,” 
and following are intermingled current and 
fixed assets, with “Cash” the last item listed. 
The net worth is explained as the difference 
between the total assets and mortgage and ac- 
counts payable. 

Now, how much does that man know about 
his business? Does he know how much work- 
ing capital he has; can he tell when his ac- 
counts receivable reflect danger in the credit 
department; does he know whether or not he 
has too much money tied up in inventories for 
his turnover; or when he is putting money into 
fixed assets that are a gamble, not a real in- 
vestment ? 

Let’s look at another statement: This is how 
the first paragraph reads: 

Current Assets: 


Cash value of lumber 
Accounts Receivable 
Cash in Bank 
Cash value of 
Estate. 


How would you like to do business with 
this man? Suppose he owed you a substantial 
sum of money, would you like to rely upon 
the last item of current assets for your pay- 
ment? You might get a 1917 Ford for all you 
know. Automobiles are not Real Estate, and a 


other assets, not Real 


thought that was a mistake in 
judgment, and this department 
It has been pretty well 
established that old houses, or lar 
we should say 
do not sell 
unless there are some new 
houses being built. 
be an unreasonable 
psychology, but it seems an un- 
doubted fact. 

Rents in the city are going up, 
Mr. Albright said, and he is sure 


How Good Is Your B 
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of living. 


practice 
used build houses. 


until and 


That may 
quirk of them. 


lasting longer. 


sales. 


man who clings to a bookkeeping system such 
as is apparently used here must value antiques 
quite highly. Of course, if you saw the balance 
sheet you would not extend him credit. He is 
only kidding himself. 

I could go on giving pages of bad examples. 
Some statements headed “Balance Sheet” 
should not be honored with such a dignified 
name. 

Especially in the smaller lumber plants does 
it seem that the management feels it has such 
a firm control that the bookkeeping system is 





| T’S better to collect 
the account and have 
the customer sore at 
you than to lose the 
account and be sore 


at the customer. 





just a matter of form to satisfy the tax collec- 
tors and enable the sending out of Accounts 
Receivable statements. 

The owner of a small business said to me not 
long ago, “I have a wonderful memory for ac- 
counts. If someone comes in the shop and pays 
his account and it is not entered I can always 
remember the incident when the statements 
go out.” Yet that same man has been known 
to go out for lunch and forget a customer wait- 
ing in his shop. Wonderful memory, yes? 

The past few years have shown us that the 
organizations that know their costs, that have 
a firm control over accounts receivable and 
inventories, that know when fixed investments 
are wise; are the ones that have made a profit 
even during the depression. 

The small lumber organizations, retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers, need to do some 
thorough housecleaning on their bookkeeping 
systems. Many of them have excellent sys- 
tems, that put some of the larger operators to 
shame, but the vast majority are very ineffi- 
cient. There are skilled accountants in every 
city who make it their lifework and study to 
improve hookkeeping systems. There really is 





“Years ago,” Mr. Albright 
said, “my father made it a regu- 
in hard times to 

The hard times 
were over by the time the houses 
were ready for occupancy, or at 
least buyers could be found for 
But this depression is 
Nobody 
able or at least ready to take 
the risk of building for future 
It might be a good thing 
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to do now, if persons with the 
resources and the courage could 
be found. But time will] correct 
these things. We need the 
houses, and a way will be foung 
to build them.” 

How often we hear that state. 
ment, “Time will correct these 
things!” It is doubtless true; 
and in its way it is a sign of 
encouragement. Not so long ago 
most people seemed to have the 
idea that time was more or legs 
standing still; frozen into the 
status quo. We have a pretty 
fair idea that not only will the 
passing of time work for us, but 
also that before long business 
leaders will begin taking a hand. 


seems 


ookkeeping System? 


no excuse for any business to use last-century 
ideas in this modern era. 

When you are sick you don’t call a conference 
of neighbors and relatives to decide on your 
treatment, do you? If your business is sick 
you need a specialist to put it in order and to 
instruct your office force on modern business 
systems. 

Until each individual business puts its house 
in order our great lumber industry can not 
go ahead as it should. 





Should Keep Close Watch on 
Collections 


DENVER, Coro., Sept. 23.—The Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers Association is conduct- 
ing a campaign to aid its members in the col- 
lection end of the business, according to Allan 
T. Flint, secretary. In speaking of this phase 
of the association’s work he said: 

“We are urging our members to start col- 
lection work the day an obligation becomes 
due and to never let up on it until payment 
or other satisfactory settlement has been made. 
A lumberman of long experience and keen 
judgment recently said to me: ‘I would rather 
collect the account and have the customer sore 
at me, if necessary, than lose the account and 
be sore at the customer.’ 

“We have sent out a diagram to our mem- 
bers which brings home in its full significance 
the meaning of the figures explaining loss from 
slow accounts. The very rapid rise of the loss 
line with the age of the accounts speaks more 
eloquently than words of the need for action 
immediately after an account becomes due. 

“I have pointed out that regardless of 
whether the actual experience of a dealer's 
particular yard or store shows a loss of more 
or less than the average figures used the fact 
remains that the due date is the danger line. 
Losses begin when that line has been crossed 
and like a rolling snowball the loss ratio i- 
creases with age. 

“While ‘ price-cutting and discounts act 
quickly in absorbing net profit,” concluded Sec- 
retary Flint, “there are other methods which 
while slower are none the less deadly—laxity 
in collecting accounts due is one of them.” 

In planning the association’s program for 
the coming months of this year and next, ac 
cording to Secretary Flint, it was decided to 
give every possible aid to members in mef- 
chandising, advertising and in conducting their 
business along profitable lines. 





Every type of roof, whether shingle. asbestos, 
composition, wood, slate, terra cotta, tile, tin oF 
copper, needs attention regularly if the home 
owner values the appearance and good condition 
of his property. 
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Handicraft of Boy Builders 
Wins Merited Plaudits 


SALEM, OreE., Sept. 25.—A star attraction at the recent 
Oregon State Fair was the display of miniature farm buildings 
—comprising sixteen structures of varying types—exhibited by 
eight 4-H Builders’ Clubs, these being the Condon, Hillsboro, 
West Chehalem, Hazel Green, Hayesville, State Street 
(Salem), Turner and Santa Clara organizations. 

The total attendance at the Fair was close to 100,000, and it 
was estimated that at least 10,000 persons viewed’ this unique 
building exhibit, which was on a platform 7 feet wide and 60 
feet long. Most of the boy builders whose work was exempli- 
fied in the display were present, as was also O. G. Hughson, of 
Portland, fieldman for the Oregon Building Congress, to whose 
untiring efforts is due much of the success of the current move- 





Poultry house built by Hazel Green 4-H Builders’ Club which won first prize 
in Group 2 (Grade School)—work was done in school and on school time 


ment for interesting boys in the construction of accurately 
designed, built-to-scale houses and farm buildings, through the 
4-H Clubs. 

On this page are reproduced photographs, taken expressly 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, showing some of the prize- 
winning buildings. Others will be shown in a later issue of 
this journal. 

The buildings were judged by a committee consisting of E. C 
Bushnell, Salem building inspector; A. T. Plummer, Portland 




















Combination hay and dairy barn, built by Hayesville 4-H Builders’ Club, 
which won first prize in Group 3 (Rural). The building is on truck for 
transportation to State Fair 


LUMBERMAN 





A leading bank of 
Portland, Ore., 
“builds for the fu- 
ture," by extending 
practical assistance 
in furthering the 
movement for 4-H 
Boy Builders’ Clubs, 
as indicated by the 
banner here repro- 
duced. In lower left 
corner of the pic- 
ture (in shirt sleeves) 
is O. H. Hughson, 
fieldman for the 
Oregon Building 
Congress, and active 
promoter of building 
work in 4-H Clubs 














building inspector and Professor Clyde Walker, of the Oregon 
State College. 

Here are some pertinent remarks made by interested visitors: 

“T think that bank is doing a fine piece of advertising for 
itself in sponsoring this, work, but it is doing far more for the 
boys of your State.”.—A Lapy from Boston, Mass. 

“Hats off to you, Mr. Hughson! A wonderful piece of work 
and education for boys. Good luck and more power to you.”’— 
R. M. BRANDHAGEN, 6127 N. E. Milton Street, Portland, Ore. 

“Your buildings, boys, are very good, and no doubt you have 
learned to put up real buildings. More clubs for doing such 
work should be formed.’—J. R. Romie, 

“T have visited many fairs from one end of the Coast to the 
other, and I find your exhibit on display here stands second 
to none. Good work! Keep it up and put your knowledge into 
practical use to show us grownups something worthwhile.”— 
ASHER IRELAND, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“This kind of instruction to the average farmer boy means 
just one thing—more and better farm houses and buildings.” — 
A LumBer YARD manager. 

“Every dairyman in Oregon ought to have a silo like that. 
You boys could now go ahead and build full scale buildings.” — 
A CARPENTER from the East. 

“Excellent training for farm boys.’—Cerctt HaAypen, Chil- 
dren’s Farm Home, Corvallis, Ore. 





On truck for transportation to State Fair is seen group of farm buildings 
made by Hillsboro 4-H Builders’ Club which won grand prize over all, also 
first prize in Group | (High School) 
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In an attempt to educate the public on good Chey recommend that painting be done by cine Wis “Se — > e Ra. home goes 
painting and thus reduce paint failures on wood, skilled painters. _ ; = ‘vy . large di ne ag a money.” 
many lumber manufacturers are now enclosing [hey also recommend painting only with pure Footers by running a large ¢ + fibrin There y 
a painting instruction folder in each bundle of | White lead or the highest quality mixed paints ment in which potent arguments for patronizing son to gi\ 
siding they ship. Paint failures on wood have "4 give mixing instructions. , penne gen ber —_— bg saad has head. is idle, hu 
hurt markets for lumber and paint and, natu-  , [hese painting instructions are a decided step folie ee ee ee “foreign t! 

rally, the painters’ business also, by encouraging forward in avoiding paint troubles, but they snenaai . and_ still 
building with materials that do not require 2" Only enjoy full effectiveness if every one The Sign of an ruining uw! 

paint. concerned cooperates in their use. 
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2. The sign of the strange roofer 





























“eel cree Riedie an ges fold “ep, ucts the painter can use the instruction folder generally marks the home of an easy 
pee endis of elias” 1€ proper folder with to convince the owner of the wisdom of using mark for smart peddlers. 
; . 5: good paint. The reputable painter can also use . 
These instructions cover painting fully. They the folder for protection before the owner 3. The sign of the strange roofer 
advise correct flashing over windows and doors when he is bidding on the job against painters on the usual composition shingle or 
and end-sealing of exterior lumber with paint, who bid on low quality paints. roll roofing job marks the house 
owner as no judge of value. 
4. The sign of the strange roofer ; 
. € 
marks the house owner as one who is 
willing to pay a higher price to a 
stranger than a lower price to a neigh- 
bor for comparative articles. 
5. Racine roofers and Racine yards 
are not afraid of competition. 

There is in Philadelphia a modern lumber and building material yard The companies sponsoring the advertise- wl thas 
operated by J. T. Riley (Inc.). It is located rather close to the business ment were: . We ne 
part of the city, consequently property in that vicinity is very valuable. _rensum lumber Co. Kely Lanter SS, ness can 
Therefore in laving out the verd ft wes decuned adviechic to : : Veenstra Wrecking & Lumber Co., Wecks hor ches 

saying ne yard WM was deemed advisable to restrict as Lumber Co., West Shore Lumber Co., Becker Tower © 
much as possible the space required for alleys. This has resulted in Roofing Co., Badger Roofing & Sheet Metal with alp! 
Co., Sears, Roebuck & Co., Mohr-Jones Hard- The futu 
‘are C . 
ware \0. — _ ise; a ne 
. we pick 
Reflections of An Old Timer 
[Contributed by T. H. W.] Lurr 
As I near the sixtieth milestone of life, mem- 
ory recalls many things; among them the old- 
fashioned lumber yard where one bought posts, From 
scantling, and “bodes” for fences. Where | $515,447 
lived, most finished stuff came from planing of the C 
mills, which sometimes made sash and door sociation 
products as well. Step by step we saw addi- controlle 
tions to the stock; cut nails, wire for fences, Finance 
hinges and hasps for gates. Expansion con- helping 
tinued ; and builders’ hardware, mechanics’ tools Harold 
and sundries, including paints, were added. To- tions. 
day, many lumber yards give complete home- largely 
building service ; financing, building, and supply- its busir 
ing some of the equipment for the home. We Past yea 
well may take pride in the modern lumber yard. Like | 
The drug store is analogous; from what was pany or 
merely a medicine chest run by an apothecary it would 
we now get lunches, drinks (hard or soft), and loat 
razors and many other items. But the drug closed t 
relatively narrow alleys, making it difficult to maneuver trucks therein. store ny & ever, finances the deal, or takes busy an 
To offset this difficulty, and at the same time to facilitate the work of the a ane aga — “— 
truck and driver, the company cons ight “ . x i , , 
lollie € winich. b mI “a . tructed light hand-power aa oe One might reasonably include most other the loar 
dollies, one of which, being oaded, is shown in the accompanying picture. lines of business in the question: “What about that by 
These are used to pick up the various items in an order. They are then the future?” But we are mainly interested este 
run to the doorway of the shed, where the motor truck is waiting, and the a _ — mares. pe = ef = — 
lumber is auickly tr: — : : . go forward in the tangled jungle we see beto le 
quickly transferred to it. The plan saves time and labor. us? Long trailing vines—a bad credit syste one of 
—hang down to check us. A somber slough 1s for dev 
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at our feet—a weak monetary plan—to suck us 
down. Past methods of strong-arm work or 
of straight, —_— dealing have no effect on the 
it conditions. 
MWe are reading a lot nowadays about relief, 
share-the-wealth schemes, and a_ confusing 
amount about methods to save our country from 
damnation. Why not let us save ourselves? In 
so large and diversified a country, populated by 
energetic, intelligent people, must we sink into 
the slough of despond and yell for help? 
‘en & 

Travel across the United States and see the 
need of repairs and rebuilding; fences needing 
posts, houses and barns almost crying aloud for 
roofing or paint. Ask the owner, mortgaged 
to the limit, why he stands idly by while his 
home goes to ruin and his answer is: “No 
money.” “Why?” “T dunno.” 

There you are; no money and no good rea- 
son to give why markets are down and labor 
is idle, hungry and on relief. Some one shouts, 
“foreign trade,” another yells, “foreign credits,” 
and still another tells us foreign influence is 
ruining us. Is Uncle Sam so weak that he 
can not stand alone? 

“Every tub must stand on its own bottom.” 
We can do that; evolve a domestic credit sys- 
tem, and stabilize our interstate commerce; 
building material is a good line to lead in this; 
our “stuff” comes from all parts of the country. 
Patriotic obedience to Government is fine, but 


FISHER-SWARTZ LUMBER CO. © 





patriotic unity is splendid. ‘Where there’s a 
will, there’s a way.” 

We need clarified vision. Politics and busi- 
ness can never be combined to build a nation; 
they should be separated. We have read of the 
Tower of Babel, and today we re-enact the story 
with alphabetical bureaus, created by politicians. 
The future holds a challenge as well as a prom- 
ise; a new era, new ideas, new methods. Shall 
we pick up the gauntlet ? 








Lumber Company's Finance 


Affiliate Grows 


From assets of $27,619 on Nov. 30, 1934, to 
$515,447 on June 30, 1935—is the striking record 
ot the Coronado Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation, San Diego, Calif., an organization 
controlled by officers of the Peterson Lumber & 
rinance Co. and formed for the purpose of 
helping the company finance building work. J. 
Harold Peterson is president of both organiza- 
tions. Forming of the association has been 
largely responsible for the company increasing 
its business between three- and four-fold in the 
Past year. 

Like a good many other concerns, this com- 
pany originally was under the impression that 
it would not be eligible to get a Federal savings 
and loan charter. As soon as investigation dis- 
Closed that this idea was wrong, the firm got 
busy and took what has been its most profitable 
development step in many years. 

,_ Starting with assets little more than $25,000, 
the loan association sold the idea so thoroughly 
that by mid-year the amount was increased to 
$515,000. In this period, 110 new homes were 
nnanced. 

The formation of the loan association was 
one of the most important steps in a program 
or developing a more complete home-building 
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service than ever before. For some time the 
lumber company had displayed a line of gas 
furnaces, a semi-air-conditioning type of equip- 
ment. Recently, it acquired the concern manu- 
facturing this product—a local firm. An ex- 
cellent business has been done despite southern 
California’s warm winter climate. About 300 
furnaces were installed last year. Refrigera- 
tion has also been added to the line, and is meet- 
ing with a fair degree of success. 

The idea behind this expansion has been that 
when the amount of building is limited the best 
opportunity for developing extra lumber com- 
pany volume is to get a larger share of the 
home builder’s and home owner’s dollar. Both 
heating and refrigeration are logical lines which 
may be easily included with the actual build- 
ing. They show a nice profit. Since nearly all 
building hinges on financing, this division, or 
service, is even more essential than the others, 
yet it is directly profitable. 





‘Company Has New Name— 
and New Office 


Santa Monica, Catir., Sept. 21.—It’s the 
Fisher-Swartz Lumber Co. now—that being the 
new name of the local concern formerly known 
as the Wilberg-Swartz Lumber Co. 

And to make the change complete, the offices 
have been remodeled and attractively finished in 





LEFT 
The newly remodeled 
office of the Fisher- 
Swartz Lumber Co., 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
It is painted white, with 
green roof, making a 
very attractive color 


combination 





RIGHT 


Corner of the newly re- 
modeled offices of the 
Fisher-Swartz Lumber Co. 
Seated: John W. Fisher 
and D. Ernest Moss, of 
the firm, and R. E. Addi- 


son, contractor 





knotty pine—No. 2 Ponderosa—wainscoting, 
with Weatherwood walls and ceiling. The hard- 
wood floors, in natural finish, are kept waxed 
and polished. The exterior of the office has 
been painted white, which combines nicely with 
the green roof. 

“We find that our customers appreciate a 
nicely kept office,” remarked John W. Fisher, 
president and manager of the company, who 
added: “We also try to keep our equipment in 
good condition, painting our trucks every win- 
ter.” 

Most of the stock is kept piled on end, which 
Mr. Fisher says facilitates easy loading. “We en- 
deavor to get materials to the job as and when 
ordered,” said he, “handling only the best grades 
that can be purchased, and not catering to the 
cheap demand or passing out low-grade stock.” 

Sales are based on “No. 8” list, with a general 
discount of 5 percent if paid by 10th of the fol- 
lowing month, or 60 days net. Mr. Fisher said 
that collections approximate 85 percent of sales 
each month. 

Mr. Fisher is the principal owner, having pur- 
chased Mr. Wilberg’s interest last May. He 
began his lumber career at Taintor, Iowa, and 
has been in California since 1920. 

—_—_—_——_— 

Woopen shoes are made of cottonwood, be- 
cause of its combination of toughness and light- 
ness. 
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Traffic Map Proves Handy 


A State highway map six feet high plays a 
part in the lumber business of the company 
headed by Roy Metzger, which, besides the 
headquarters at Lebanon, operates ten retail 
yards in that part of Indiana. Besides having 
its own yards to supply, there are various other 
outlets, and the purpose of the big map is to 
show the best routes over which to ship ma- 
terial, either going or coming. 

Fred Donaldson, office manager, got the map 
from the State highway commission. But, since 
it showed only the automobile roads, it was up 
to him to add the railroad lines. He accom- 
plished this by using string of different colors, 
held along the respective railroad routes with 
common pins. Now he can see at a glance 
how motor highways and railroads compare in 
directness, and so can determine which might 
supply the better service. 

Railroad agents calling on the Metzger com- 
pany for business took kindly to Donaldson’s 
map from the beginning. “We have traffic with 
four railroads here,” explains Mr. Donaldson. 
“Each one is represented on the map by a 
different color. In the beginning we set the 
lines as nearly correct as possible, and then as 
the agents came along they made any needed 
corrections. The map is a fine help in figuring 
out routes.” 





Governor-to-Be Is Well Known 
Yard Operator 


Jackson, Miss., Sept. 23.—This State is on 
the verge of a home building boom, in the 
opinion of Hugh L. White, president of White's 
Lumber Yards (Inc.), and Governor-designate 
of Mississippi for the 1936-40 term. 

The local yard of the White company is co- 
operating with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and other agencies to stir interest in 
home building, which has been spurred by a 
1934 law exempting from State ad valorem 
taxes, rural and city homes up to $2500 value. 





Mr. White believes that even further exemp- 
tions will be possible in the near future, and 
with the State tax rate cut from eight to five 
mills, and a chance of further reduction this 
fall, he believes those who have been content 
to live in rented houses are going definitely 
into construction, on their own means. 


Interested now only in the retail lumber 
yard here, Mr. White is also vitally concerned 
in the South’s timber supply, and believes that 
Mississippi’s cutover lands—once a source of 
some of the finest of lumber—will soon be cov- 
ered again with verdant pine growths. One 
plank in the platform on which he received 
the Democratic nomination for governor advo- 
cated reforestation of denuded areas. Since no 
other party has a candidate for governor in 
Mississippi this year Mr. White’s formal elec- 
tion in November is assured and he will take 
office next January—the first lumberman ever 
to hold the State’s highest office. 

Building of all kinds has shown a decided 
upturn: in Mississippi in recent months, Mr. 
White pointed out, but he declares that the sur- 
face is just being scratched. 

In order to stimulate business here, the White 
yard has installed a draftsman, who helps 
would-be home owners design their houses, 
and to draw up FHA forms. 

“Every Mississippian should live in his own 
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home,” Mr. White declared while here this 
week, on a trip up from his home at Columbia, 
which was the site of the extensive lumber in- 
terests of his father, the late J. J. White, and 
others of the White family. 


‘Just Sign on the Dotted Line" 


A good memory for the check habits of cus- 
tomers helps W. N. McCleary, manager Foster 
Lumber Co., Torrington, Wyo., to speed up 
transactions. Mr. McCleary pulls a pad of 
counter checks before him, quickly fills out a 
check with the correct amount, and hands it 
to the customer for his signature. Time is 
saved, and what is much more important, prob- 





ably occasionally intended requests for credit, 
which might have to be refused, are fore- 
stalled. 





. ele 
How Lumber Firm Utilized a 
. . . 
Publicity Opportunity 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 23.— When Tom 
and Jerry Kelly (18 and 23 years of age, re- 
spectively), promoted Milwaukee’s first ama- 
teur six-day outdoor wooden-track bicycle race 
recently, the Steinman Lumber Co. believed 
the event worth backing. That the firm was 
correct in its judgment is attested by the fact 
that the event attracted thousands of persons 
and rated plenty of free newspaper publicity. 
City land and bleachers capable of accommo- 
dating 2,500 were loaned the lads by the com- 





mon council on Milwaukee’s west side. The 
j 
4 
t 
Showing a bit of action, BM a | 
with Steinman Lumber 


Co.'s billboard as back- 
ground, at Milwaukee's 
first amateur outdoor six- 
day, wooden-track bicycle 


race 
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policy, such as the Schwartz company has es- 
tablished. The occasional applicant with a 
long risk gets a tactful, but quick, rejection. 

To assist in the financing of new homes in 
Longmont, there has been organized the Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Co., of which Mr. 
Schwartz is a director. 





Dealer's "Open House" Draws 
| ,000 in First Three Hours 


DututH, MINn., Sept. 23.—Strong iaterest 
in home buiiding and proof that people wi!l 
swarm to the lumber and material dealer’s dis- 
play were both abundantly evidenced here 
Sept. 7, when the Scott-Graff Co., well known 
retailer and wholesaler, celebrated ‘ts fiity-fifth 
anniversary by holding “open house” for an in- 
terested throng of over 7,000 guests. The 
event was publicized by newspaper and radio 
advertising, handbills and window posters. 

“We had nearly 700 people standing in line 
at 10 a. m. when we opened the doors,” said E. 
J. Gottschalk, sales manager. This was partly 
due to the fact that shopping bags filled with 
samples of Scott-Graff products, together with 
descriptive literature, were given to the first 
1,000 people who registered. All these bags 
were given away by 1 o’clock, three hours after 
the doors opened, and still the people poured in 
through the doors. 

They were carefully routed through the entire 
establishment so they could see how tite ma- 
terials the company offers them are handled, 
and they were given especially good opportunity 
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lumber company purchased display space along- 
side the board track and received announce- 
ments on the loud-speaker system. The event, 
which drew between 30,000 and 50,000 people, 
was so successful, and advertisers, including 
the Steinman firm, were so well pleased with 
results, that the boys plan to repeat it on a 
much larger scale next year. 





Lays Down New Credit Policy 
for Farm Trade 


LoncmMont, Coro., Sept. 23.—Fifty percent 
down and the balance in sixty days are terms 
which Schwartz Lumber Co., Longmont, Colo., 
makes a practice of proposing to the buyer who 
offers to pay after crops are harvested at a 
distant date—when there is any doubt about 
satisfactory credit standing. 

Automobiles are being bought quite freely in 
this agricultural section; farmers will start 
buying lumber next, as almost every farm has 
important needs; and when general buying does 
get under way, the credit terms situation will 
be far healthier than in the past. 

Under normal conditions 60 percent of the 
Schwartz Lumber Co.’s sales are to farmers. 
\ peculiarity of the present period, remarked 
Mr. Schwartz, is the abnormally high percent- 
age of cash sales. In many cases, of course, 
the farmer reached the point in the depression 
where local merchants would not give him 
credit, and he stopped asking for it. In other 
cases, coming into the market again, the 
farmer is setting out to “pay as he goes.” 

The consequence is that there is very little 
resistance to a very careful and strict credit 





to carefully inspect the two new display rooms 
which had just been completed on the first 
floor. These rooms, in which Nu-Wood in- 
terior finish units, knotty pine and Douglas fir 
paneling were used for wall and ceiling decora- 
tion, were attractively furnished through the 
co-operation of local furniture dealers and pre- 
sented a most pleasing appearance that caused 
many exclamations of delight by visitors. When 
the visitors continued their way upstairs they 
found display booths containing a wide variety 
of materials—lumber, insulation, wallboard, 
millwork, plywood and veneers, roofing, paint, 
doors and patent window installations, glass, 
hardware, and other products--and representa- 
tives of the manufacturers, as well as the en- 
tire personnel of the Scott-Graff company, were 
there to answer questions and otherwise assist 
visitors to obtain a fund of valuable and inter- 
esting information. 


“We are well pleased with the turnout,” Mr. 
Gottschalk said, “not only because it shows 
that consumers are interested in our lumber 
products and building materials, but also be- 
cause I believe we have definitely proved that 
the dealer can get people to come to his yard. 
The exhibit will be kept open to the public. 
We intend to improve it regularly by adding 
new displays. Furthermore it is our plan to 
hold follow-ups on this first ‘open house,’ per- 
haps developing special programs of a timely 
nature.” He added that the visitors did more 
than come and look—about six hundred of them 
expressed a definite interest in new building or 
in remodeling, and the company of course will 
follow up these prospects personally. The 
others who registered will be contacted by 
phone and mail. 
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The entire registration, in fact, constitutes an 
exceptionally worthwhile mailing list, Mr. Got. 
schalk believes, and he and his associates in- 
tend to work out a direct mail program to keep 
in contact with these people. 





Company Renovizes Its Yards 


Ocpen, Urtan, Sept. 23.—Hundreds of gal. 
lons of paint, besides other material, are fg. 
ing used by the Anderson Lumber Co., in ay 
extensive program of modernizing and renoyiz. 
ing its various yards. This company oper. 
ates a line of retail lumber yards in Utah ang 
Idaho, with headquarters in this city. It has 
adopted an attractive color scheme for all its 
yard buildings, of cream trimmed with light 
brown and green. 

“We believe it is good business to repair, 
remodel and fix up generally at this time” 
said Wesley Anderson, general manager, to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, 
He further stated that business this fall js 
more than 30 percent better than a year ago, 
taking all of the company’s thirteen yards as a 
whole. 


Advertising Campaign Is ‘'Pull- 
. u ee 
ing’ Many Inquiries 

CINCINNATI, Onto, Sept. 23.—Dealers and 
others in construction and material lines are 
much encouraged by the results obtained 
through an advertising campaign being pro- 
moted by a local newspaper, with the backing 
of several leading retailers of lumber; sash, 
door and millwork factories, and others. 

Hardwood dealers are becoming interested as 
inquiry for interior trim and flooring develops. 
Buying to this time has been rather inactive, 
but if the predictions of a late Indian summer 
are verified it is believed that this will in- 
crease week by week. The public is becoming 
interested and within 12 hours from appear- 
ance of the first advertisement there were 50 
inquiries. 

Lumbermen dealers predict that by next 
spring the benefits of the construction cam- 
paign of the FHA and private industries will 
be apparent. 








Working Knowledge of Foreign 
Laws a Requisite of Suc- 
cessful Exporting 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 23.—‘‘American 
goods and services of many varieties find a 
ready welcome and expanding market of vast 
potentialities in Argentina,” according to “Trad- 
ing Under the Laws of Argentina,” a study 
made public today by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. The stability and maturity of Argen- 
tina’s institutions, and the sound business qual- 
ities of its people, are attractive to Americat 
business. The exporter who enters the Argen- 
tine market properly prepared to meet intelli- 
gently all legal requirements, will experience 
that freedom of action which is so highly prized 
by business men everywhere, it was stated. The 
newly released treatise on the laws of Arget- 
tina recognizes that the attempt to present an 
exhaustive treatise of the Argentina laws m 
a relatively short report is impracticable. How- 
ever, the bulletin will serve as a guide to the 
exporter who is seeking a practical exposition o 
these laws with which he will come in contact 
daily. The purpose of the study is to provide 
a practical handbook and nothing more. To 
proceed without competent legal advice am 
counsel would in many cases entail grave risks. 
Copies of “Trading Under the Laws of Ar 
gentina” are obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 15 cents. 





A DINING room which has three walls 
broken architecturally may be decorated advan- 
tageously by having a plain paper on those walls 
and the unbroken space paneled with a scenic 
paper. 
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Streamlining Retail Delivery 


Modern! Smart! Attention-get- 
ting! Efficient! 

The ‘increasing tendency of alert 
jumber and material dealers to de- 
mand these and other attributes in 
delivery equipment is well exem- 
plified by the latest truck which 
the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., 
of Chicago, has put into service. 
For with Sterling, as with many 
other dealers, transportation — 
mere transportation—is not enough. 
The truck can and must help sell 
the goods it delivers. 

Powerful, fast, and easily ma- 


nipulated through traffic, this 1%4- 


Li 


Equipment 


LUMBERMAN that it is a fact. For 
men have come up to the truck 
when it was parked for a delivery 
and have admired it, or they have 
seen it on the street and have 
called up about it, and there is 
business that the company can defi- 
nitely trace to the bright and un- 
usual appearance of this truck. 
One result, too, has been a travel- 
ing demonstration of the company’s 
ability to turn out work of this 
kind, and already the equipment 
has brought Sterling salesmen in 
contact with men who previously 
did not know the company could 





Fully streamlined is this |'/2-ton “special delivery" truck recently put into 
service by the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co., Chicago, and with its alumi- 
num lettering on a brilliant red body it presents a flashy, attention-getting 


appearance. 


ton unit is known to the Sterling 
organization as “our special deliv- 
ery truck,” and when it flashes 
down the street, people turn to 
look, and see to remember. Its 
low-hung, streamlined body (made 
in the Sterling company’s own 
woodworking plant) is painted a 
brilliant red, with raised aluminum 
lettering, and all metal fittings are 
chromium plated. It is equipped 
with sockets so that stakes may be 
used when loads so require, but 
lor most of the trips the stakes are 
net necessary, and the truck ap- 
pears to the best’ advantage without 
these stakes. 

This truck is kept “on the go” 
most of the time, always bright 
and clean, and during the two 
months since it was put into 
service the company has heard 
many comments about this peppy 
new member of its delivery fleet. 
lt is something different—pleas- 
ingly, not annoyingly, different— 
and gives the Sterling company 
individuality among people to 


whom it formerly was only a 
name. This is a real accomplish- 
ment in a metropolitan area, where 
there are scores of retailers of lum- 
ber and materials, but Walter G. 
Moeling, Jr., vice president of the 
company, assured the AMERICAN 


Already it has directed new customers to the Sterling door 


do this kind of work—men who are 
interested in stepping up the ad- 
vertising qualities of their own 
trucks in this manner. 

It should not be assumed, how- 
ever, that this is the only bright 
and snappy appearing truck which 
Sterling has on the streets and 
highways, for it maintains other 
1%4- and 2%-ton units, and they 
are all painted this same bright, 
identifying red, and kept washed 
so that they “speak a good word” 
for the dealer. One man who is 
kept for odd jobs around the yard 
is also made responsible for keep- 
ing the trucks clean—he usually 
washes them twice a week—and he 
makes minor repairs. 

As an added factor in smartness 
of appearance, all the chauffeurs 
now wear uniforms, with the name 
of the company on the cap and on 
the back of the shirt, and the name 
of the chauffeur himself on the 
front of the shirt, just above the 
left breast pocket. This having a 
trimly-uniformed driver in a late- 
model, bright and clean truck is 
a combination that helps sell. It 
sells the company to strangers. It 
informs the observer that here is 
a company which takes pride in 
its delivery service and therefore 
will assuredly take just as much 


pride in other kinds of service. It 
shouts of a dealer that is aggres- 
sive in keeping up with the times. 

And how much extra does it 
cost? ‘Nothing at all,” Mr. Moe- 
ling replied to this question. “If 
anything it saves money, for the 
truck that is always watched for 
appearance is kept in better me- 
chanical condition, too, and costs 
less to operate.” 

[Note: This is no mere guess 
by Mr. Moeling, for careful cost 
records are kept by his company, 
using a simple, easily adaptable 
system that will be fully described 
in a forthcoming issue.—EpIror.] 


Line-Yard Firm Paints Its 
Trucks White 


Distinctive in appearance are the 
motor trucks operated by the J. H. 
Patterson Co., well known line- 
yard retailer, with headquarters in 
Rockford, Ill., for they are a 
bright white, kept that way by 
daily washing, and even a glance 
identifies one of these trucks as a 
unit in the Patterson delivery sys- 
tem. The picture reproduced on 
this page was taken at the firm’s 
branch in Love’s Park, Rockford 
suburb, for when an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative ar- 
rived the subject of motor trucks 
was immediately brought up by 
the fact that two drivers were 
busily washing their trucks in 
preparation for putting them in the 
garage for the night. They would 
be all ready, then, to start the 
next day right—bright, white and 
clean. 

This particular truck is the 
smallest and newest of the fleet 
maintained by this branch of the 
company. A %-ton, express-body 
machine, it is especially useful for 
delivery of building specialties such 
as insulation, paint, wall board, 
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Neat and snappy uniforms are an 


“added touch" in maintaining the 
smart appearance of the Sterling 
Lumber & Supply Co. delivery de- 
partment. Tan colored, the uniforms 
do not readily become discolored by 
ordinary delivery operations 


hardware, or sash and_ similar 
products, or maybe rolls of fence 
of which this company sells large 
quantities, but by means of brackets 
on side and fender it is also possi- 
ble to carry quite a load of boards, 
although one of the larger, longer 
trucks is used if there is any quan- 
tity of lumber to be carried. 

George Burke, manager of the 
Love’s Park branch, was well 
pleased with the advertising results 
obtained from this plan of keeping 
the trucks always snappy in ap- 
pearance—late models, well painted, 
always clean—and with the econ- 
omy of operation. 


The Three Important Factors 


It will be noted that these at- 
tractive trucks that sell as they 
roll, for both these companies, have 
three things in common—they are 
late-model, they are painted or 
otherwise decorated so as to show 
up unusually well in traffic, and 
they are kept bright and clean. 


The pleasing lines of a late-model truck (new this year) and the unusual 

effect of bright white paint identify this 34-ton express-body truck as part 

of the delivery equipment of the J. H. Patterson Co., Love's Park, Ill., and 

add “punch” to the advertising slogan "There Goes Patterson" which is 
painted on the back of each truck cab 
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Ways to Store Lum- 


ber for Quick and 
Handy Service 


ome rather merchandising features 
have been meorporated into the arrangements 
and building construction of the recently estab 
lished No, 2 yard of the Keliable Lumber Co., 
at Fl Monte, Calif. These features deal, pri 
marily, with better service to the “one and two 
board” Quantity buyers are served 
from the No. 1 yard at Kosemead, about five 
miles away 

One of the striking departures 
ventional deals with housing 


novel 


buyers 


from the con 
stocks of lumber 


es 





A close-up view of some of the “tuck-away"” bins 
with their stocks of lumber 


of specihed dimensions. The two main sheds 
are comparable to a series of diagonally placed 
square pigeonholes 20 feet deep with inside di 
mensions of 13 by 13 inches. These are framed 
of material which is 244 inches wide The 
boards framing two parallel sides are 74 inches 
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A view of the office, one 
of the “tuck-away” sheds 
and the roofing room. 
The photograph was 
taken when the first stocks 
of lumber were being 
“tucked” into the bins. 
Note how plainly the 
lumber stands out in the 
bins in contrast with the 
vacant framework 


a= 
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sides are two inches thick. Series of these 
diagonal square frames are set up every four 
feet from front to the rear, to provide support 
at those intervals for the boards tucked hori 
zontally into the “pigeonholes.” 

At the corners of each square there 1s 
2-inch rectangular space, painted black. The 
number of the bin and the dimensions and price 
of the material it contains are printed on thi 
square with white chalk. 

Fach shed is 36 feet long, 20 feet deep, and 
14 feet high. There are 304 compartments, or 
bins, in each shed. J. H. Higman, general 
manager of the company and designer of the 
plan, calls them “tuck-away bins,” instead of 
sheds 

ach bin contains lumber of a specific size, 
length and variety. A series of bins is devoted 
to one variety of the same width and thickness, 
with the six-foot lengths placed in the topmost 
bins and the 20-foot lengths in the lowermost. 
One shed is devoted to finish lumber; the other 
to rough stock. ‘The half-bins are devoted to 
moldings. A ladder, suspended from an over- 
head track so it can be slid from one end 
of the shed to the other, enables salesman or 
customer to reach and remove materials from 
the topmost bins. Incidentally, the ends of the 
boards are painted white so they will stand out 
prominently in the bins, in contrast with the 
green-and-orange color scheme of the frame 
work. 

The theory upon which these bins were con 
structed is speedier service to the “one and 
two board” customers, according to R. L. 
Johnson, local manager. When the customer 
mentions the kind of lumber he wants and the 
length it takes very little time to produce it. 
If the salesman is busy with one customer, a 
second may wait upon himself after the sales- 
man tells him the number of the bin containing 
the kind of material he wants. 


“We shall replace each morning the boards 
that were sold the day before,” declared Mr. 
Johnson. “l’or example, if we should sell three 
2x4’s 8 feet long today we'll put three from 
the reserve stock in the bin the first thing to 
morrow morning. The reserve stock is carried 
cither in the stand-up racks situated at the 
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BOULEVARD 
Showing layout of yard and sheds of the Reliable Lumber Co., El Monte, Calif. 
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rear Of the yard, or at the main yard in Rose- 
mead.” 

The whole lay-out of the place is designed 
for better displays of materials. The arrange- 
ments are illustrated by accompanying sketch 
which shows the front half of the premises, ° 

At each of the extreme ends of the “tuck- 
away bins” is a long narrow building, two feet 
wide. One of them houses the roofing ; the other 
is used for genera] storage. At the near ends are 
two rooms 20 feet long and 12 feet wide—one on 
each side of the center driveway. One is the 
office; the other holds the stocks of sash, doors, 
hardware, and paints. A four-foot brick walk 
extends around two sides of the structures. 

The sketch shows only a portion of the stand- 
up racks behind the “tuck-away bins.” Dupli- 
cates of much of the material in the “tuck- 
away bins” are carried in these racks in which 
lengths are stocked unsorted. If a customer 
wants 200 feet of 1x6 sheathing he is served 
with random lengths from the stand-up racks. 
But, if he calls for five pieces 10 feet long, 
he is served from the “tuck-away bins” at a 





This “shot” was taken with camera aimed through 
one of the “pigeon-holes," in order to show interior 
construction 


piece price which is $2 a thousand more than 
the random-length price. 

The space in front of the sheds is devoted 
to displays of stocks of specific items. For in- 
stance, there is a waterproof structure, with a 
triangular front and back rising on a base 4 feet 
by 21 inches to a height of nearly 10 feet. 
This contains the stock of screen wire of various 
widths. It is illustrated by an accompanying 
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etch. It will be noted that the front is. hinged 
at a point 28 inches from the ground and swings 
jownward to form a table on which the wire 
inside may be measured off and cut. It pro- 
vides space for 15 rolls. 

Nearby is another triangular-shaped struc- 
ture, resting upon a base that is 15 feet long, 
; feet 6 inches deep and 28 inches high, The 
apex of the structure is 11 feet 6 inches from 
the ground. It contains a series of shelves 
spaced 5 inches apart, to hold stocks of wall- 
gard in various lengths. Twelve-foot lengths 
are carricd on the three lowest shelves. live- 
foot lengths are carried on a shelf six feet long 
near the top. 

At the other end of the display yard is a 
jime-cement-plaster house 12 feet long and 6 
ject deep, comparable in design to a gable roof 
set upon a house, the walls of which are 2 feet 
high. The ceiling of this house forms the floor 
on which the materials are placed. The ridge- 
pole is eight feet above the floor. Two wide 
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This shows the small structure housing the stock 

of screen wire. Observe how the front lets down 

to form a table on which wire may be measured 
and cut 
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doors im one side of the roof provide accessi- 
bility to the stocks, which are sufficient to sup- 
ply a few days’ run of one- and _ two-sack 
customers. 

Along the front fence on each side of the 
center driveway is a series of racks 24 feet 
long, in one of which garden stakes of various 
lengths are stacked on end, and lath and battens 
of various lengths in the others. The shortest 
lengths are in the endmost racks; the longest 
in the center. 

Flanking the driveway are two racks con- 
taining dummy rolls of poultry and rabbit net- 
ting in various widths. The dummies are made 
by inserting cylinders of black tar paper inside 
cylinders composed of two layers of netting. 

The Reliable yard is located at the intersection 
of two important intercity boulevards. The color 
scheme, the design of the structures, and the 
lighting facilities all are intended to catch the 
attention of all motorists using either highway 
by day or by night. 





American Logging Methods 
in Australia 


Perru, WeEstERN AUSTRALIA, Aug. 20. 
years the sawmillers of Australia would not 
consider the adoption of American logging 
methods in their bush, alleging that the heavy 
weight of their hardwoods and the difficult 
terrain would never conduce to successful and 
profitable operations as against the old-fash- 
joned horse-hauling. Time has proved that 
to be fallacivus. Confronted with regulations 
of Forests’ Departments which forced them 
to take trees which, in the heyday of sawmill- 
ing, they could leave where nature put them, 
the horse was found to be hopeless and had 
to be discarded. After experiments with trac- 
tors, the crawler type has been almost unani- 
mously adopted in Western Australia, where 
there :s a tremendous and healthy trade re- 
vival ‘The largest sawmillers of Australia 
Millars’ Co., pioneered the new method and 
were not long demonstrating that haulage costs 
were down by over half. Capital cost of the 
tractors, with the stiffly-graded duties under 
the Federal impositions, primage etc. was high, 
but not so high that three or four years’ de- 
preciation charges will not wipe it out—and 
there is ground for faith that these machines, 
with ordinary care, will have a life of much 
more than four years. What they have saved 
has surprised Australian sawmillers. Millars’ 
successful plan has been adopted by almost every 
Western Australian sawmiller. 

The milling revival is so pronounced that 
almost every mill that was closed down in con- 
sequence of the depression, that struck Aus- 
tralia at the end of 1930, has reopened and 
new ones are in contemplation. There is a 
great building boom, and the capital cities in 
particular are undergoing rapid transformation. 
People who were scared of spending are again 
moving for newer and better homes. There 
has been an astonishing development in new 
suburban accommodation, and each new phase 
sees larger and more ornate cottages and villas 
erected, with every known modern device to 
save labor. It is an indication of the revival 
when the workers’ unions are again busy in the 
arbitration courts seeking higher wages and 
fewer hours. 


British Caledile Pleased with 
Trade Gains 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 21.—Pursuing ag- 
Sressive sales policies in home and world mar- 
kets, British Columbia’s lumber industry will 
give an excellent account of itself this year, it 
is forecast. A gain of between $4,000,000 and 
$5,000,000 to $50,000,000 in the value of the 
output of lumber and timber products is unof- 
ficially predicted There has been a gain of 10 
to 12 percent in the official scale of saw logs 
for the first seven months, and also gains in 
piling, poles and ties. 


For 





British Columbia experienced a better mar- 
ket for shingles in the earlier part of the year; 
saw a reopening of Atlantic Coast sales to a 
marked extent, and found Ontario business 
better than for some time; and obtained some- 
what better prices. In addition, the volume of 
lumber exported to British destinations, chiefly 
Great Britain, has been well maintained. Un- 
favorable factors were interference with the 
normal movement of exports to Japan, both in 
pulp and lumber, but not affecting newsprint; 
slow sales on the Prairie Provinces, and con- 
tinued loss of the United States internal market. 


British Columbia [Exports to 
United States Increased 
Sharply; Total Declined 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 23.—British Co- 
lumbia waterborne lumber exports (including 
some logs (from the principal British Columbia 
ports during the first seven months of 1935 
totaled 564,470,000 board feet, as compared with 
571,101,000 board feet in the same period of 
1934, a loss of 1 percent, according to reports 
from Vice Consuls Nelson P. Meeks, at Van- 
couver, and Robert H. Newcomb, at Victoria, 
just made public by Phillips A. Hayward, chief 
of the Forest Products Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

British Columbia exports for July, 1935, to- 
taled 72,153,000 feet, compared with 103,822,000 
feet in July, 1934, with 48,639,000 feet in June, 
1935, and with 114,155,000 feet in May, 1935. 
That July, 1935, shipments did not more closely 
approximate July, 1934, shipments, is charge- 
able to a number of factors, chiefly the 50 
percent surtax imposed on Canadian lumber by 
Japan, the silver situation in China, and the 
reduction in price of Russian lumber in the 
United Kingdom. Difficulties were also en- 
countered with labor in the loading of vessels. 


British Columbia waterborne lumber exports 
to the principal markets during the first seven 
months of 1935, compared with the same period 
of 1934, were respectively as follows: To the 
United States, 12,435,000 feet, compared with 
2,305,000 feet, an increase of 439 percent; to 
the United Kingdom and Continent (largely to 
the United Kingdom), 239,708,000 feet, com- 
pared with 262,507,000 feet. a decrease of more 
than 9 percent; to the Orient (Japan and 
China) 164,525,000 feet, compared with 177,- 
979,000 feet, a decrease of 8 percent; to Austra- 
lia and New Zealand, 119,664,000 feet, compared 
with 103,020,000 feet, an increase of 15 percent. 

United States exports of Douglas fir square 
timber and boards, planks and scantlings to- 
taled 13,477,000 feet in July, 1935; 10,442,000 
feet in July, 1934; 3,094,000 feet in June, 1935, 
and 28,953,000 feet in May, 1935. West Coast 
exports from the United States continued small, 
since relatively few mills had resumed opera- 
tion following the strike of sawmill workers. 





Work Cuts and Not Wage Cuts 
Hold Down Earnings 


New York, Sept. 24.—Lack of work, not 
low wages, explains why average weekly earn- 
ings of wage earners in manufacturing indus- 
tries are still well below 1929 levels, according 
to a study made by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

In July, 1935, average earnings of all wage 
earners by the hour were slightly above those 
of 1929 but, because of fewer and_ shorter 
working days per week, average earnings by the 
week were still nearly a quarter less than in 
1929. 

There has been improvement in these condi- 
tions over the situation of two or three years 
ago. Average weekly earnings declined 40 per- 
cent from 1929 to their low point in 1932, but 
since then have returned to 76.3 percent of the 
1929 average. Average hourly earnings de- 
clined about 17 percent from 1929 to their low 
point in 1933, and, by July, 1935, had risen to 
1.5 percent above the 1929 average. 

The analysis made by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board divides manufacturing 
workers into three classes: Male, skilled and 
semi-skilled; male, unskilled; and female. Av- 
erage hourly earnings of the first group dropped 
from 66.8 cents per hour in 1929 to 55.0 cents 
in 1933 and returned to 65.9 cents in July, 
1935, less than one cent below their 1929 level. 
Average weekly earnings of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers dropped from $32.59 in 1929 
to $19.50 in 1932 and rose to $24.58 by July, 
1935. 

Average hourly earnings of male unskilled 
workers were 48.6 cents in 1929, 40.1 cents in 
1932 and 1933, and 48.9 cents in July, 1935. 
Their weekly earnings dropped from $24.42 in 
1929 to $14.53 in 1932 and rose to $17.66 in 
July, 1935. Female workers received an av- 
erage of 39.9 cents per hour and $17.63 per 
week in 1929; 32.4 cents per hour and $11.73 
per week in 1932; and 43.4 cents per hour and 
$14.77 per week in July, 1935. 

In the changes in earnings by the hour, fe- 
male workers have fared best. In July, 1935, 
their average hourly earnings were 8.8 per- 
cent above their 1929 average. Unskilled male 
labor’s hourly earnings in July were a frac- 
tion more than in 1929. Skilled and semi-skilled 
workers received 98.7 percent of their 1929 
hourly earnings. Female workers also fared 
best in the recovery of average weekly earn- 
ings with 83.8 percent of their 1929 average in 
their July pay envelopes. Skilled and semi- 
skilled workers received 75.4 percent of their 
1929 earnings, and unskilled male workers 72.3 
percent of what they received before the de- 
pression. 





INSULATION will help make the summer cot- 
tage more comfortable before and after the reg- 
ular season, by preventing damp and chill from 
entering through the walls, and making it easier 
to heat with a cozy hearth fire. 








Hardwood 


\mid the happy greetings of old friends meet- 

g again under the benign influence of improv- 
ing business, the thirty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation got away to a cheery start Thursday 
morning in the Gold Room of the Congress 
Hotel in Chicago, and indications were that 
this would herald the return of those joyful 
conventions of the days before “depression” in- 
truded itself upon the national vocabulary. 


" 


President Reviews Association's Past 

\fter the usual difficulty in tearing the visit- 
ing ilumbermen away from each other’s rem- 
iniscences and stories, President George N. 
Harder, of Wells, Mich., opened the conven- 
tion with a masterful address in which he called 
the members’ attention to the stirring events 
that have made up the association's past, a re- 
view for the purpose of putting lumbermen’s 
“feet on the ground” for consideration of fu- 
ture activities and policies. In reviewing this 
history to show that it was through a long pe- 
riod of turmoil and trial and error that the 
association moved to achieve its present stabil- 
ized and powerful position, Mr. Harder said: 
the National Hardwood Lum- 
has maintained its original 
and entity; has kept steadfastly to the 
course set for itself; held firmly to its 
original ideals and has made steady progress 
toward its objective. It is a history in which 
any organization may take a just pride. And 
fitting at this time to glance back- 
retrace some of the paths we have 
especially that the younger genera- 
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Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this Convention will appear in next issue 
of the American Lumberman.—Editor. 





tion of lumbermen and those who have more 
recently become members may acquire at 
least some conception of the untiring efforts 
put forth, the obstacles overcome and the 
achievements accomplished in building up the 
organization we now enjoy; and that the 
present generation may preserve such a 
legacy, the value of which can be maintained 
only by fidelity to the ideals that constitute 
the foundation of our present structure. 


Birth of the Association 

Early in 1898, by correspondence and per- 
sonal contacts, a few manufacturers and 
wholesalers of hardwoods awakened to a 
recognition of the condition of the industry 
and the need of a remedy. Growing out of 
such discussions, a committee was appointed 
by the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange 
and a general invitation 


was issued to as- 
semble at Chicago on April 8, 1898. Thirty- 
seven firms responded and met at the ap- 


pointed time. A temporary 
selected a committee to 
organization. Later in 


organization 
effect a permanent 
the day, the commit- 


tee presented its report, which was adopted. 
The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
was born and dedicated to the purpose of 


establishing a system of 
for hardwood lumber. Immediately upon tak- 
ing the chair, the newly elected president 
appointed a committee to draft rules of in- 
spection. The following day the committee 
presented its report, which was adopted, and 


uniform inspection 
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Lively Meet 


the meeting then adjourned to reassemble 
for its first annual convention in St. Louis 
May 5, 1898. At the first convention, 59 firms 
and 9 markets were represented. The graq. 
ing rules approved at the _ initial meeting 
were revised and amended. 


How Grading Rules Were Developed 

In the beginning, the grading rules were 
crude and had loop-holes that a horse might 
walk through. Little by little, through the 
years, they were revised, strengthened, re- 
fined, following the best practices in the 
trade; but not until 1932 was it possible to 
secure acceptance of a system of grading 
based upon the single standard of utility 
value, thereby preventing an overlapping of 
grades and establishing a stability which re- 
sults from the almost universal approval of 
all branches of the industry—the objective 
toward which we had been progressing from 
the beginning. That is not to say that our 
present rules have arrived at 100 percent per- 
fection. They have, however, reached a point 
of stability—but not rigidity—and they may 
be further revised or refined to meet changing 
requirements of the industry. They are today 
the only standards for grading hardwoods, 
and are recognized and respected wherever 
American kardweods are bought and sold, 
The measure of success achieved in simplifi- 
cation and standardization may be found in 
the fact that the complete grading standards 
are described within five pages of our Rules 
Book, these standards being applicable to 
thirty different kinds and species of native 
hardwoods and four hardwoods of foreign 
growth. The exceptions to the standard rules 
necessary to recognize the peculiarities of 
growth and methods of utility are found 













































l. It is recognized that the tendency 
toward greater governmental supervision 
over business has become fixed in our na- 
tional economy and may no longer be con- 
sidered as a passing phase of political ac- 
tivity. It seems important, therefore, that 
the hardwood branch of the lumber indus- 
try should exert its influence in legislative 
matters affecting the welfare of the indus- 
try. It is recommended that the association 
establish a permanent committee on legis- 
lation whose function shall be to watch the 
course of proposed legislation, to express 
the views of the industry in respect thereto, 
and to endeavor to guide such legislation 
into channels wherein its final enactment 
will conserve the best interests of the indus- 
try and the public welfare. The work of 
such a committee can be made effective only 
by the close co-operation of the entire mem- 
bership through individual expressions to 
their representatives in Congress and 
through the stimulation of their respective 
communities when possible to secure sup- 
port of such expressions. 


2. It is evident that public sentiment 
with respect to the conservation of our na- 
tional forest resources and the operation of 
privately owned forests on the basis of sus- 
tained yield has become crystallized into a 





President Suggests Four-Point Program of Action 


In his address at the annual convention of the National Hardwood Lumber Association held in Chi- 
cago this week, President George N. Harder offered the following recommendations for consideration: 


desire for Federal regulation of the forests. 
It seems important that the Federal admin- 
istration shall have available the co-opera- 
tion of lumber organizations in the solution 
of the complex problems involved in this 
popular movement. It is, therefore, rec- 
ommended that this association establish a 
permanent committee on the Conservation 
of Forest Resources, whose function shall 
be to co-operate with other lumber organiza- 
tions and with appropriate governmental 
agencies for the consummation of a practi- 
cal and workable plan for establishing a 
national program of forest administration 
which will protect the rights of timber own- 
ers while conserving the public interest. 


3. There is a growing consciousness in 
the hardwood industry that its future suc- 
cess, if not its very existence, depends upon 
a well organized plan for trade develop- 
ment. It is, therefore, recommended that a 
permanent committee be established, to be 
known as the “Trade Development Commit- 
tee,” whose functions shall be to take such 
defensive action as may be appropriate when 
hardwoods are unfairly attacked by the pro- 
ducers of rival materials, and to consider 
ways and means for organizing the hard- 
wood industry in a national way for the 


purpose of recapturing markets which have 
been lost unfairly to rival materials, to hold 
and develop present markets for hardwoods, 
and by practical methods of research and 
trade promotion to create and develop new 
demands for hardwoods. 


4. The opportunities for increasing the 
membership of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association have scarcely been touched 
and it seems practical to plan for an in- 
crease of 100 percent in our membership 
during the coming year. The plan adopted 
a year ago of appointing every member of 
the association on a committee to build up 
the organization did not secure the expected 
results. It is, therefore, recommended that 
a permanent committee on membership be 
established, with a general chairman and 
sub-committee consisting of groups in each 
geographical section of the hardwood trade, 
each group to be led by a regional chair- 
man; and the function of the committee 
shall be to promote good will toward the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association 
among eligible prospects for membership 
and to secure the widest possible support 
of the organization throughout the hardwood 
industry, while maintaining the standards of 
membership requirements established in our 
by-laws. 
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ing Sees Brighter Skies Ahead 


under the captions of the several hardwoods. 
In addition there are complete grading rules 
for two species of softwoods, namely, aro- 
matic red cedar, and cypress. 


Evolution of Inspection Department 

The inspection department of the associa- 
tion has grown through an interesting proc- 
ess of evolution. While the problem of de- 
veloping uniform grading rules was regarded 
as being of first importance, the members 
early recognized the necessity of establishing 
some machinery for the proper application of 
the rules. The problems presented in effec- 
tuating such a plan were difficult and com- 
plex. The movement was something entirely 
new in the hardwood trade and was regarded 
in some quarters with suspicion and distrust. 
Not until 1901 was a beginning made through 
the establishment of an Inspection Bureau, 
consisting of nine members of the Associa- 
tion, appointed by the President. . 


Proceeding to a more detailed survey of the 
inspection department—which is the “right 
arm” of the association in its service to the 
hardwood industry—the speaker said: 

In 1926 the department reached the high 
point in its history, having a staff of 109 men 
including the chief inspector. The year 1926 
also brought the peak load of inspection 
work for the staff, the total volume of in- 
spections being over 303 million feet, inspec- 
tion fees amounting to $392,641.42, out of 
which reinspection claims were paid to the 
amount of $14,587.85. The extent of shrink- 
age in the hardwood industry resulting from 
the recent depression is vividly pictured by 
comparing these peak figures with the 
records for the past year, which are included 
in the secretary’s report. A striking con- 
trast is offered by comparing the all-time 
peak month of March, 1924, when National 
certificates were issued for 28,818,357 feet, 
which approximates the volume of National 
inspections for the entire year just closed. 

It is fair to say that the inspection depart- 
ment has been self-sustaining from its be- 
ginning. It is true that during the depres- 
sion it was necessary to draw against the re- 
serves which were set up during the pros- 
perous years, thereby demonstrating the 
wisdom of those leaders in the organization 
whose far-sightedness provided for the time 
of adversity. The secretary’s report will 
show that a substantial reserve has been 
maintained and that the organization is 
financially sound with a balanced budget, no 
debts, and a comfortable bank balance in 
addition to the strong reserve invested in 
government bonds and held as a backlog to 
support the financial guaranty embodied in 
National certificates of inspection. When a 
new member comes into this association he 
is sharing in a rich legacy handed down by 
the builders of this institution. 


A Program of Constructive Action 


The assembled members listened with close 
attention as President Harder next suggested 
a program of constructive action for consider- 
ation of the convention, this program embracing 
four major recommendations, which will be 
found “boxed” on this page. 

In closing, Mr. Harder paid an earnest tribute 
to the efficient leadership and loyal support of 
Secretary-treasurer J. W. McClure and other 
members of the staff, and to the officers and 
directors of the association. 


"Get Busy, Lumber Industry," Says 
C. of C. Leader 


This association in other years has heard 
addresses by presidents of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, but it was a some- 
what unusual circumstance when Harper Sib- 
ley, of Rochester, N. Y., was introduced in 
this capacity, for he could speak as a lumber- 
man to lumbermen. He has had long experience 
with the lumber industry and now has exten- 
Sive timber holdings, besides operating a retail 
lumber business at Rochester as one of his 
humerous business activities. After detailing 


some of his connections and lumber experiences, 
to show that he has an appreciation of the 
lumberman’s problem, Mr. Sibley made it clear 
that to him the mere presence of these prob- 
lems should not prevent the lumber industry 
from getting busy at the task of holding and 
extending its markets. In some industries, in- 
dividual firms are so large that they can do 
this work alone, but the lumber industry has 
comparatively few of these large operators, 
making it necessary that most of the work be 
done through the medium of trade associations. 

“You will be in competition, for your mar- 
kets, with industries that do use trade associa- 
tions in this way,” he told the hardwood men, 
urging them to realize that they must do like- 
wise. As an owner of timber land he knows 
that increasing taxes have made it necessaty 
“for us to slaughter our fine timber, which 





THEY'RE ON THE STAFF 
THIS YEAR 





J. W. McCLURE 


G. C. EHEMANN 


A particularly interesting feature of the 
thirty-eighth annual convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association was that it 
found two well known lumbermen of Memphis, 
for many years leading members of the asso- 
ciation, in staff positions instead of their usual 
situations. John W. McClure, a former pres- 
ident of the organization, is now its enthusiastic 
and efficient secretary-treasurer, and as his 
assistant secretary he has his old friend and 
fellow townsman, George C. Ehemann, who for 
several recent years has been chairman of the 
important inspection rules committee. These 
two likable gentlemen had to take plenty of 
time out from their official duties of the mo- 
ment to say “Howdy” to old friends at this first 
convention since they put on the new harness. 











means slaughtering our resources and the tim- 
ber resources of the nation,” but Mr. Sibley held 
out hope that this tax problem would be cared 
for adequately, and the difficulty will be met if 
the lumbermen will only do a good job of sell- 
ing, backed by research into methods of im- 
proving the product. 

If well-organized research work of this kind 
is carried on “who can say,” he demanded, 
“that it will not be successful in developing 
processes for fireproofing wood and preventing 
shrinkage and swelling, at a price low enough to 
be commercially valuable?” He called atten- 


tion to the 320-foot wood radio tower of 
WRVA in Virginia as an example of what can 
be done toward improvement of product and 
opening up new markets, and said that there 
also is a challenge to lumber research offered 
by the numerous efforts at prefabrication of 
houses. Another immediate necessity, he de- 
clared, is a campaign to make the American 
and foreign public realize that American for- 
ests are not vanishing from the face of the 
earth as have the forests of China, and he 
added that the Chamber has already been help- 
ful in this regard, for its own investigation re- 
vealed that forest depletion was nowhere near 
so serious as some folks had tried to make peo- 
ple believe. 


“Amazed and Disappointed" at Lack of 
Breakdown After NRA Demise? 


Switching into the realm of business in gen- 
eral, Mr. Sibley told with some relish how 
certain Government officials had been quite 
amazed, even disappointed, that their predictions 
of terrible disaster, after the Supreme Court’s 
death blow to NRA, had not materialized. 
They had promised a complete breakdown of 
American business ethics, he said, but except 
in rare cases this had not happened—business 
men had gone ahead quite as ethically as under 
the Blue Eagle, but on a voluntary, informal 
basis. But the NRA idea is not dead, he cau- 
tioned the lumbermen, for there still are 3,500 
employees checking in regularly every morn- 
ing, though “no one seems to know what they 
are doing,” and it has beer officially announced 
that there will be an effort to revive NRA 
in some form. 

Mr. Sibley said that business men do not 
object to the entrance of the Government into 
the competition-control picture as an umpire, 
but “we don’t want the umpire carrying the 
ball up and down the whole field,” he declared, 
thus giving a graphic illustration of where busi- 
ness will “draw the lire” in approving Govern- 
ment control. 

There is a clear-cut trend on the part of 
Government officials and others to bring to 
Washington the control of many things which 
heretofore have been left to the States—‘de- 
tails” Mr. Sibley called them—with the ex- 
pressed idea that the States can not perform 
these functions as well as the national Govern- 
ment can, but the speaker declared there is 
a danger of too many details being attempted 
in Washington, and he urged that business 
men of the nation determine exactly what their 
attitude on this is, and let it be known by an- 
swers to the Chamber’s questionnaire on the 
subject. He suggested that complaints that the 
American system used in the past is not sound 
should be considered in light of the fact that 
America, with only 6 percent of the world’s 
population, produces 51 percent of the world’s 
manufactured goods. “Is that failure?” he 
asked, like Antony of old. 

Another trend that he pointed out, in pres- 
ent Government plans, is to go ahead and spend 
money with little or no thought as to amount 
of income. “It is recognized that that is neces- 
sary in an emergency, such as war or such as 
we had in 1929, but how long does the emer- 
gency continue?” he asked, and added that a 
part of this problem is the increasing tendency 
to include social reforms and uplift into the 
disbursements of what is termed “relief” funds, 
and the spending of so much money for relief of 
so many people that it becomes hard to find any- 
one to work for a living, as was experienced 
in the California fruit belt. He summed it up 
in the statement that this program seems to 
be “doing what we’d like to do and hoping that 
somehow our children can pay for it.” 

Mr. Sibley closed on a high note of faith 
and promise, stamping out the idea that we have 
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come to the end of progress—that development 
of the nation is all over. “The greatness of 
America,” he declared, “is ahead of us, not be- 
hind us. We have been developing a nation but 
we still have much more to do.” 


Secretary Reports Membership Gain 


“For the first time in five years there has 
been a gain in membership,” was the pleas- 
ing news with which Secretary-treasurer 
John W. McClure opened his report, and 
continued with other news that the members 
heard with satisfaction: 

The finances are in sound condition, with 
all bills presented and due, as of Aug. 31, 
being paid. The financial results of the year’s 
operations are recorded in black ink, well on 


the safe side of the ledger. The invested 
reserves of the association have been in- 
creased. The inspection staff has been in- 
creased for the convenience and benefit of 


members. This situation reflects and typifies 
the improved fundamental conditions in the 
hardwood industry in spite of the many 
severe shocks suffered during the past year. 

He reviewed the auditor’s report of the 
year’s operation, showing that the net worth 
was $1,594.89, or nearly 2 percent, above that 
of a year ago, remarking that while this is 
gratifying progress the margin of safety still 
is sO small as to continue to necessitate the 
strictest economy in operation. 

The inspection department, which is a 
major factor in the work of this association, 
suffered severely during the first half of the 
fiscal year, he said, because unsettled trade 
conditions decreased hardwood movement 
and thereby limited the demand for National 
inspection, and “an all time low point was 
reached in December, but a slow and steady 
increase started in February and continued 
to the high point of the year in June, fol- 
lowed by a slight seasonal decline in July 
and August.” Total volume of original inspec- 
tions, 35,228,892 feet, showed a decrease of 
422,112 feet or over 1 percent, and this 
coupled with increased pay to the inspectors 
resulted in a net loss of $9,614.10, for al- 
though fees collected more than equaled the 
compensation and expenses of inspectors, 
they did not cover the overhead. New in- 
spection districts were established at Helena, 
Ark., Richwood, W. Va., and Montreal, P.Q., 
and when three vacancies are filled the staff 
will consist of 35 inspectors as compared 
with 32 a year ago. 


Compliments Inspection Steff 


Mr. McClure’ enthusiastically compli- 
mented the work of these men in maintain- 
ing hardwood grading standards, for of the 
35,228,892 feet of original inspections there 
were reinspections of 399,344 feet, and rein- 
spection claims on 130,254 feet. This is only 
¥% of 1 percent of original inspections and 
32.6 percent of reinspections, and claims paid 
were $938.51 as compared with $1,332.77 for 
the previous year. Of this Mr. McClure said: 

The percentage of reinspections on which 
claims developed represents a slight improve- 
ment over previous years and presents con- 
vincing evidence that the high standard of 
efficiency of our inspection department is be- 
ing maintained at a point which marks the 
practical minimum of error humanly possible 
when judgment is a factor in the service 
performed The amount of claims paid on 
reinspections is an all-time low record since 
the inspection department was organized, and 
the performance of the staff under the able 
and efficient supervision of Chief Inspector 
Nelson is a record in which the association 
is justified in taking a special pride. 


These men are the machinery for the prac- 
tical application of the rules of the associa- 
tion, and their single motive is to uphold the 
standards established by you to govern fair 
grading practices and to prevent unjust 
claims in grade and measure. 


He urged the members to get acquainted 
with the inspectors, and also to continue the 
increase in the use of these men as instruc- 
tors for the members’ own inspectors. Mr. 
McClure also mentioned with satisfaction the 
fact that suggestions for changes in inspec- 
tion rules were so few that no meeting of the 
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inspection rules committee was necessary 
this year and all the recommendations were 
agreed upon by mail. He made brief men- 
tion of the benefits to be expected from the 
work of the subcommittee headed by Charles 
N. Perrin, of Buffalo, on structural grades 
of hardwoods, and then he reported on the 
membership gain of the association, which 
started the year with 478 members, dropped 
35 names and added 63, and now has 506. 
He continued: 

This gain, for the first period since 1930, 
is definite evidence of the fundamental re- 
covery which is progressing within the hard- 
wood industry. It points to the opportunity 
for a much greater growth in membership 
during the coming year. If the interest and 
co-operation of members and staff which re- 
sulted in our gains for the past year are 


continued for the coming period, much 
greater results are possible, provided, of 
course, that there is a continued upward 


trend in business, as forecast by the best 
informed business men of the country. 


Mr. McClure then mentioned the credit- 
interchange reports of the association, the 
1935 handbooks which were sent to a large 
but carefully selected list of buyers and re- 
ceived with much acclaim, and the value of 
the yearbook. He also mentioned the sub- 
ject of trade promotion, which was to be 
discussed at some length later in the con- 
vention and will be reported more fully in 
the Oct. 12 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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The secretary explained that it was not ex. 
pected by the officers of the association that 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
would enter upon any trade promotion pro- 
gram at this meeting, as a result of what 
might be said at this time, and he did not 
even predict that the association ever would 
be the vehicle for this kind of work. This 
discussion, he assured his listeners, was 
merely for the purpose of letting association 
members know about the pressing need for 
some kind of promotional work to maintain 
its markets in the present stiff competition 
of materials. He declared that the associa. 
tion had done what it could in defense of 
hardwood trade, with time and funds ayail- 
able, and that one of the most practicable 
means of trade promotion had been the de- 
velopment of grades which had made hard- 
woods easier for customers to buy and use, 

In conclusion he remarked on the value 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce 
to the hardwood industry, and told of the 
interest aroused by his periodical mailings of 
“National Hardwood News,” a bulletin of 
association information. He closed with a 
statement of appreciation for co-operation 
extended him in this his first year as execu- 
tive of the association, complimenting the 
work of his associates on the staff. 

[Nore: This report of the association’s con- 
vention will be continued in the Oct. 14 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 


What a Sales Promotion Manager Does 


One man who was warmly greeted by a large 
number of men at the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association annual convention in Chicago 
Thursday was L. S. Beale, formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the association, more recently trade 
association executive in 
Washington, D. C., and 
now sales promotion 
manager for the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. “But 
Lou,” he was frequent- 








L. S. BEALE, 
Columbus, Ohio; 


In New Duties as Sales 
Promotion Manager 








ly asked by _ puzzled 
lumbermen, “what do 
you do as a sales pro- 
motion manager ?” 
That’s what the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN 
asked him, too, and his 
reply was interesting in- 
deed. 

The idea, it soon developed, is that for any 
company to sell its hardwoods the customer 
must first be sold on wood for the particular 
purpose, then on hardwoods, then on the par- 
ticular species, and finally on the company ; only 
then comes the actual placing of the order. 
Often the job of selling the customer on the 
use of wood and perhaps on the use of hard- 
woeds is properly the work of a trade asso- 
ciation. And often the work of the salesman 
in selling the company resolves itself merely into 
a question of price. 

But between these two types of work—what 
the association does for the industry as a whole 
and what the salesman does in obtaining the 
customer’s name on the dotted line—there is a 
gap that in the hardwood industry, Mr. Beale 
said, is far too often neglected. If the asso- 
ciation is doing only part of its normal job of 
trade promotion this gap becomes still wider, 
and it is widened yet more if the salesman is 
in such a hurry, or can reach his customer so 
seldom, that he has time to sell the customer 
on only that item which is immediately under 








consideration. Of this actual making the sale 
Mr. Beale said: 

This last phase has too often been decided 
on price rather than value, on abundance of 
supply rather than suitability, or taking a 
chance rather than on depending upon the 
certainty of obtainable facts. And the buyer 
is not to blame if this is so. So little busi- 
ness is solicited in the hardwood industry on 
any basis but price, the supply is too often 
too abundant, and while taking chances on 
the buyer's ability to pay is one of the favor- 
ite sports of the industry, the gamble re- 
ferred to here is that which the buyer is 
prone to take on a low price, because he 
has been offered so little scientific informa- 
tion on the utility of one grade or specifica- 
tion as compared to another, on the way 
one species will act under stated conditions 
as compared to another, on the character- 
istics of the same species grown and manu- 
factured under certain conditions and meth- 
ods as compared to other conditions. 

This gap between the general, industry-wide 
information obtained by the trade association 
and the specific details about his own stocks 
which the salesman must have if he is to hope 
to sell on anything except the sharpest pencil 
and the lowest price, is the position which Mr. 
3eale is filling in the organization of the W. 
M. Ritter Lumber Co. It is a new job—a 
new type of job—and one the performance o! 
which can not fail to benefit not only the Ritter 
company but the whole industry also. It is 
a position that other companies likewise should 
fill, Mr. Beale believes. 

He is accustomed to looking at such things 
from the standpoint of the industry as a whole, 
for the responsible positions he has held in 
hardwood organizations demand such a view- 
point. He was assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association for 4 
number of years and then after Secretary Frank 
Fish’s sudden death Mr. Beale was named to 
succeed him. The vigor with which he attacked 
this job left no doubt as to his executive abil- 
ity, and the skill with which he handled his 
office during the trying years leading up 10 
and through the Code era was further proof 
of his level-headedness. When the Hardwood 
Co-ordinating Committee was organized Mr. 
3eale became its secretary, and when it became 
impracticable to continue the two orgamiza- 
tions in the same offices, with the same execu- 
tive staff, Mr. Beale resigned as secretary-treas- 
urer of the association and moved his headquat- 
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ters to Washington, where he also was secre- 
tary of the Mahogany Association and in charge 
of statistical work for the Northeastern Lum- 
her Manufacturers’ Association. The Supreme 
Court wrote an end to his duties with the Co- 
ordinating committee, and in August he with- 
drew also from his work with the two associa- 
jons. 

’ Now, in this executive position with a widely 
known hardwood producer, he has a broad range 
of action for his experience and energy, and 
his many friends in the industry are hoping that 
he will have abundant success. 





Tells of Increasing Consumption 


of Hardwoods 


Heavier consumption by all the wood-using 
industries is reflecting much improvement in 
the lumber industry, and the current outlook is 
the best in five years, according to George N. 
Harder, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich., 
one of the largest hardwood operations in the 
North. Mr. Harder, who is president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, is in 
Chicago attending the thirty-eighth annual con- 
yention of that organization, held Sept. 26 and 
97, at the Congress Hotel. 

“In virtually all lines of manufacture the 
hardwood consumers are now cutting up more 
lumber than at any time in the last five years,” 
said Mr. Harder, “and reports from all markets 
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Logs at the Empire mine, ready for use in underground timbering 


indicate they are stepping up their factory oper- 
ations and are busy on orders for fabricated 
products of all kinds. 

“The automobile body plants have used ex- 
ceptionally large quantities of hardwood lum- 
ber, and so have the furniture manufacturers. 
There is now a most active demand for hard- 
woods such as are used in the manufacture of 
wooden toys and novelties that will be in the 
stores for the Christmas holiday trade. 

“The wood box factories all over the country 
have used millions of feet of lumber in the 
manufacture of boxes for the shipment of mer- 
chandise of all kinds, and there is a heavy con- 
sumption of hardwood lumber in the manufac- 
ture of flooring, mostly oak and hard maple, 
also of hardwood interior trim, due to increased 
activity in the building industries.” 

Mr. Harder cites as further evidence of re- 
turning prosperity in the hardwood industry the 
lact that since the turn of the year 63 new 
members have become affiliated with the Na- 
tional organization. 





Coulee Dam Project Requires 
Many Timbers 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 21.—A large quan- 
tity of timbers will be required at the Grand 
Coulee dam project, 92 miles west of Spokane 
on the Columbia River, when construction 
Starts this week on the cofferdam. The huge 
west bank cofferdam, completed several months 
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ago, was of steel sheet piling, but the one on 
east bank is to be all-timber, it is reported. 
The cofferdam will be about 1,000 feet long, 
with timber piling driven 12 to 15 feet into 
the ground. It will stand about 25 feet above 
the surface. A second timber wall will be 
built behind the outside face, and the 25-foot 
space between will be earth filled. 





Northeastern Spruce Forests 
Menaced by Sawfly 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 23.—That the 
European spruce sawfly is now well established 
in the northern part of New England adjacent 
to the infested sections of Canada, was brought 
out by recent surveys by the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This destructive pest of 
spruce trees—particularly white spruce—has 
spread by natural means from across the 
Canadian border, and from present indications, 
says Dr. F. C. Craighead, of the Bureau, this 
pest eventually will be found wherever spruce 
grows naturally in New England. “If we can 
draw conclusions from conditions in Canada,” 
he adds, “it will be only a matter of a year or 
two before our spruce forests will suffer the 
destruction now going on in southeastern Can- 
ada.” 

The fate of New England spruce, Doctor 


Craighead says, rests mainly on the success of 
intensive efforts by entomologists of Canada 
and the United States to find a practical method 
of control before it is too late. Airplanes dust- 
ing with arsenates would be effective, but it 
costs too much. Parasites seem to offer most 
hope. Several colonies of parasites that mate- 
rially aid in controlling the spruce sawfly in 
Europe have been brought over by Dominion 
entomologists and liberated in Quebec and in 
Aroostook County, Maine. Through coopera- 
tion of the Bureau and Dominion entomologists 
another parasite has also been introduced into 
Canada from the Orient. Spruce in North 
America must contend not only with the saw- 
fly but also with another forest insect pest, 
the eastern spruce bark beetle, a combination 
not found in Europe. The sawfly weakens the 
tree by depriving it of its foliage and the 
beetle finishes the destruction. 

The sawfly larva—the form that does all the 
damage to spruce—somewhat resembles a 
caterpillar, with a smooth green body and 
brownish head. Five fine white ‘lines run 
along its body. This larva feeds on spruce 
needles, preferably the older ones. Enough 
larvae feeding long enough make a spruce for- 
est look as though it had been swept by fire. 
When mature, the larva drops to the ground 
and spins its winter home—a brown cocoon, 
% inches long. Early in the summer it comes 
out as a stout black, 4-winged fly, with yellow- 
ish markings, ready to start a new generation 
of destructive insect pests. 
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California Gold Mines Large 


Users of Lumber and Timbers 


Grass VALLEY, CALIF., Sept. 23.—Gold mines 
in California use lumber, both cut and poles, 
in tremendous quantities. In the Grass Valley 
area alone, where the famous Idaho-Maryland 
and Empire-North Star mines are located, 
more than 5,000,000 board feet of lumber is 
consumed in a year’s time. 

To cut down expenses the Idaho-Maryland 
generally purchases its lumber in lots of one- 
quarter and one-half million feet. Except for 
poles, practically all the lumber comes from 
Oregon. Poles are purchased locally, some of 
the mines maintaining their own lumber tracts 
and hiring woodcutters to cut poles on contract. 
The type of trees near Grass Valley are best 
suitable for poles, being spruce and cedar. The 


lumber imported from Oregon is mostly 
Douglas fir. 
The Idaho-Maryland mine used 2,000,000 


board feet last year, and indications are that 
for 1935 the total amount used will be about 
2,500,000 board feet. 

Equally large users are the Empire-North 
Star, Pennsylvania, and Murchie mines, all 
operated by the Newmont Mining Co. Fred 
Nobs, superintendent for the Newmont proper- 
ties, says purchases of lumber by that company 
easily exceed 2,000,000 feet each year. Of 
the Newmont group, the Empire consumes the 





A portion of the lumber yard at the Idaho-Maryland mine 


largest amount, with the North Star close be- 
hind, using about 500,000 feet. 

Other mines using large quantities are the 
Golden Center Mine, operated by Cooley But- 
ler, of Los Angeles, the Lava Cap Mining Co.. 
operating the Central and Banner mines, and 
the New Republic Gold Mining Co., operating 
the Empress, the Bullion and the Brunswick 
mines—an Idaho-Maryland property. 





Body Concern Busy Logging 
Hardwood 


3ALp Kwnos, ArK., Sept. 23.—Cutting of a 
large quantity of hardwood on a tract five miles 
south and east of here. in the White River 
bottoms, for the Fisher Body Corp., has begun, 
and is expected to continue over a considerable 
period, employing between 300 and 400 men. 
The Fisher Body Corp. owns 17,000 acres of 
timber here, it is reported, the stand being 
mainly oak, ash and gum. It is estimated that 
when the project is in full swing, from 30 to 
40 cars of material will be taken out daily. 





ONE WAY of utilizing wall space under the 
dormer windows when you modernize the attic 
is to build in long seats covering drawers. They 
may be used for storing blankets or out-of- 
season clothes. Colorful cushions on the seat 
would add to the gayety of the room’s decora- 
tions. 
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Since 1928, the division of for- 
est pathology of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, in co-operation 
with the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, New Orleans, La., 
and lumber manufacturers, has 
been carrying on experiments di- 
rected at the prevention of sap 
stain in pine and hardwood lum- 
ber and logs. At the time this 
experimental work was started, 
the pine and hardwood manufac- 
turers in the Gulf States and 
lower Mississippi Valley were 
suffering serious losses in their 
lumber due to degrade caused by 
sap-stain and mold fungi. 

To date, more than 200 chemi- 
cals have been tested to deter- 
mine their stain-preventive qual- 
ities, and tests of other chemicals 


are now in progress. At present 
the chemicals which are giving 
best stain control include borax 
for hardwoods, ethyl mercury 


chloride (Lignasan) for both pine 
and hardwoods, sodium tetra- 
chlorophenolate (Dowicide-H) for 
hardwoods, and a mixture of so- 


dium tetrachlorophenolate and 
sodium 2-chloroorthophenylphen- 
olate (Dowicide-P) for pine or 


hardwoods. Soda solutions have 
been and are still being used to 
some extent for pine. 

Because of a more critical atti- 
tude toward stain occurrence, en- 
terprising millmen have taken 
advantage of the benefits to be 
derived from using preventive 
measures such as chemical treat- 
ments. It has been estimated 
that of the 4% billion board feet 
of lumber produced in the south- 
ern region last year, about 1% 
billion, or one-third of the total 


output, was chemically treated. 
Of the 1% billion treated, two- 


thirds was estimated to be pine, 
and one-third hardwood. 


The purpose of this article is 
to call the matter of stain pre- 
vention to the attention of mill- 
men not using anti-stain treat- 
ments, and to point out some of 
the mill practices which influ- 
ence the efficiency of chemical 
treatments used for sap-stain 
control. 


Stain-free Logs Essential for 
Production of Bright Lumber 


To produce bright lumber, the 
millman must start with stain- 
free logs. No chemical has been 
found that can be used practi- 
cably to remove stain once it gets 
into the wood. It is therefore es- 
sential that the logs be cut into 
lumber soon enough after the 
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trees are felled to assure that 
stain is not present in the lumber 
before it is dipped. The allow- 
able time between tree felling 
and lumber cutting depends upon 
such factors as temperature, 
moisture conditions, insect activ- 
ity, and log-storage practices. In 
warm, humid weather, stain may 
be observed within a week after 
the tree is felled. Hence an at- 
tempt should be made to cut as 
few logs as possible in advance 
of utilization at the mill. Even 
pond storage can not be entirely 
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storage are necessary. Such 
spraying is particularly applic- 
able to hardwoods. 


Correct Concentration of Dip- 
ping Solution Should Be 
Maintained 


It will not be possible in this 
article to discuss the proper 
preparation and use of the dip- 
ping solutions. Information on 
vat construction and preparation 
of the chemical solutions can be 





A millyard with good pile foundations properly elevated 


relied upon to prevent stain, if 
logs are stored in the pond for 
long periods. Spraying of the 


ends of logs with higher concen- 
trations of the chemicals em- 
ployed for dipping lumber has 
been found to retard stain occur- 
rence where short periods of log 





An elevated roof supported on blocks. 
Such a cover aids good circulation 
through the lumber pile 

























obtained from the companies 
marketing the various stain pre- 
ventives. However, three faulty 
practices are sometimes found 
which influence the effectiveness 
of the chemical treatments. One 
is the dilution of the dip below 
the concentration recommended 
by the manufacturers or distrib- 
utors. The lowest concentration 
of the dipping solutions at which 
stain and mold may be controlled 
have been carefully determined 
by experimental tests, and the 
lowest practical concentrations 
are the ones recommended. Hence 
to use weaker solutions may nul- 
lify the purpose for which the 
dip is used. The second bad 
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Mill Practices That Influence Occurrence 


practice is the occasional use of 
an open steam jet to prevent icg 
formation in the vat during ¢ojg 
weather. The addition of steam 
materially weakens the dipping 
solution and makes it impossible 
to maintain a proper solution 
strength. A steam pipe, the open 
end of which is not in the vat 
can be arranged to give adequate 
winter heating, and will not re. 
duce the stain-protective value of 
the dip. The third undesirable 
practice is the use of roofless dip. 
ping vats. Unroofed vats are 
particularly undesirable during 
rainy periods. Lumber needs the 
greatest protection during rainy 
periods, and to allow the solu. 
tion to become weakened with 
rain water increases the chance 
for stain. 


Delay in Dipping Lumber Should 
Be Avoided 


Experiments have shown that 
a delay of more than two days in 
dipping lumber may nullify any 
advantage to be derived from a 
chemical treatment. If insects 
are present in the logs at the 
time of cutting, a delay of even 
two days may mean that the 
chemical will not prevent stain, 
Stain-producing organisms grow 
very rapidly during warm, humid 
weather, and in less than three 
days they can penetrate s80 
deeply into the wood that they 
can not be reached by the chem- 
ical. A delayed treatment may 
make the rough lumber appear 
bright, but the dressed lumber 
will show that the stain-produc- 
ing organisms continued to pene- 
trate the wood. 

Re-saw mills, and mills main- 
taining a concentration yard and 
dipping the lumber after it ar- 
rives at the yard, will do well to 
take cognizance of the above 
statements. If the mills cutting 
the logs can be induced to use 
the chemical properly, the lum- 
ber should be dipped at the time 
of sawing. Bad roads or other 
factors sometimes cause a delay 
in delivering the lumber to the 
concentration yard or to re-saw 
mills, and during such periods 
of delay the lumber dipped im- 
mediately is far less liable to 
stain than that dipped later. 


Rain Washing Should Be 
Avoided as Much as Possible 


The millman must remember 
that the commonly used lumber 
dips are applied in water solu- 
tions. Hence, since the chemicals 





Carelessly handled crosser sticks tend 
to retard air circulation and are likely 
to become infected 
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of SAP STAIN in Lumber 


are soluble in water, their effec- 
tiveness Will be decreased if 
proper care is not taken to pre- 
yent their being washed from the 
jumber surfaces by rain. Buggies 
along the green chain often are 
in the rain from the time the 
frst board is loaded onto them 
yntil they are filled and hauled 





Weeds and other vegetation such as 
appear here should not be allowed to 
grow around the pile foundations 











into the yard; and at some mills 
this may take a couple of days 
for certain lengths of lumber. It 
may still be raining when this 
same lumber is piled. Under such 
conditions, some of the dip may 
be washed from the boards, and 
if poor seasoning conditions fol- 
low the piling, stain may occur. 
Since lumber under such condi- 
tions is already at a disadvan- 
tage, it should be piled in a man- 
ner that will be conducive to the 
fastest possible drying. This may 


require that on rainy days a 
wider space be left between 
boards than is left under ordi- 


nary practice at the mill. If low 
foundations are in use, or if ran- 
dom-width lumber is being piled, 
a wide central flue might be used 
to improve circulation through 
the pile. 


Provide Good Pile Covers 


All completed lumber piles 
should be provided with a good 
cover. The cover should be ele- 
vated sufficiently above the pile 
to permit proper movement of 
air through the pile. Such a 
cover should not only top the 
Piles erected on rainy days, but 
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should be a part of the yard 
practice at all times. Some yard 
foremen object to the roof being 
raised above the pile, stating 
that the wind blows off the ele- 
vated covers. This difficulty can 
be overcome by placing a crosser 
stick over the cover and tying it 
to a lower crosser with twine, or 
by using heavy dimension ma- 
terial to weight down the covers. 
Although a close-fitting cover 
may keep rain out of the pile, it 
likewise tends to prevent air 





circulation through the pile and 
may sometimes aid stain devel- 
opment. 


Adequate Foundations, Well 
Elevated, Are Essential 
to Stain Control 


Circulation of air through and 
around the bottom is essential 
for proper movement of moist 
air down through the pile. This 
calls for two yard _ practices 
which should always be in use. 
One is the provision of adequate 
foundations, properly elevated, 
and the proper eradication of 
weeds and other vegetation from 
around the foundations. 

The proper height for the foun- 
dations will depend upon the 
drainage of the seasoning yard 
and the style of piling used. Low 
yards require higher foundations 
than high, well-drained yards, 
but in any case the rule to follow 
is to install foundations of suffi- 
cient height to provide ample 
space for free circulation of air 
under all parts of the pile. Gen- 
erally speaking, when self-cross- 
ing is the style of piling used, 
greater ventilation is required 
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By Ira Hatfield, Field Assistant, Divi- 


than when narrow crosser sticks 
are used. It might be well to 
mention here that poor yard san- 
itation in connection with crosser 
sticks can also be the cause of 
delayed seasoning and conse- 
quent stain. When the sticks are 
carelessly thrown around the pile 
foundations, they not only stop 
air circulation, but also increase 
fire hazard and the chances for 
decay and stain in the stickers. 
Provisions should be made for 
piling the stickers either in the 
yard or in storage sheds. 


Proper Pile Alinement Allows 
Better Air Circulation in 
the Yard 
Thus far, in speaking of venti- 
lation we have mentioned only 


the ventilation of individual lum- 
ber 


piles. Since changes are 
made from time to time in the 
lay-out of yards at permanent 
mills, and since portable mills 
often set up temporary drying 
yards, a word should be said 
about the yard lay-out. The sea- 


soning yard should be planned so 
as to provide for unobstructed 
alleys on all sides of the piles 


sion of Forest Pathology, Bureau of 

Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 

culture, in co-operation with Southern 
Forest Experiment Station 


stain. Certain yard and season- 
ing practices must be observed if 
full benefit is to be derived from 
the use of these dips: 
1—Maintain a supply of stain- 
free logs. Do everything practi- 
cal to avoid having felling crew 
cut far in advance of the mill’s 
capacity to utilize the logs. 


2—Do not dilute the dipping 
solution below the recommended 
strength, and do not allow dilu- 
tion from steam or rain. Provide 
the vat with a roof. 


3—Dip the lumber immediately 
after sawing or within two days 
at most. 

4—As the dipping solutions are 
water-soluble, prevent rain wash- 
ing by using adequate pile cov- 
ers, and provide extra chances 
for drying of the lumber in piles 
erected in the rain. 

5—Adequate pile foundations, 
properly elevated, should be pro- 





Staggered piles and narrow, uneven 
alleys materially reduce evaporation 
and drying 





throughout the yard. Hence there 
should be alinement of the piles 
not only in front but along the 


sides and in the rear. Staggered 
piles and narrow, uneven rear 
alleys materially decrease the 


rate of loss of water from the 
drying yard. 


SUMMARY 


Chemical treatments have been 
devised that are aiding southern 
manufacturers in producing lum- 
ber relatively free from _ sap 


vided, and the ventilation thus 
provided should not be obstruct- 
ed with weeds or other vegeta- 
tion or with crosser sticks. 


6—The drying yard should be 
laid out with wide front and rear 
alleys, and a reasonably wide 
spacing between piles should be 
provided. The foundations should 
be arranged so that the piles will 
be in alinement rather than stag- 
gered. This will allow better 
yard ventilation and consequently 
better drying conditions. 





have spent since Aug. 


1, 1934, $839,051,389 as 





Modernization Loans Reach a 
New "High" for Week 


Wasurincron, D. C., Sept. 23.—During week 
ending Sept. 14 a record number of moderni- 
zation loans under $2,000 were reported to the 
Federal Housing Administration. There were 
25,172 loans worth $8,100,494. This is far 
ahead of the old record, established the week 
ending Aug. 31, of 19,550 loans. for $6,215,023, 
and brings the total number of insured modern- 
lation and repair notes under $2,000 recorded 
by the Federal Housing Administration since 
the beginning of the program to 401,292, valued 
at $149,111,551. 

The total volume of modernization and re- 
pair work stimulated by the program far sur- 
Passes the loans made, however. It is esti- 
mated that property owners of this country 


a direct result of this program. The estimate 
of money spent in the week ending Sept. 14 
alone is $30,489,560. 

The Federal Housing Administration also re- 
corded during the week ending Sept. 14, 1,572 
mortgages selected for appraisal under the 
terms of the National Housing Act, amounting 
to $5,513,517. This brings the total recorded 
to 42,297 valued at $165,236,197. 





WuetHe_R the housewife does her own work 
or leaves it up to Hannah or Minnie, a com- 
pact laundry room is a convenience which 
should not be overlooked. The room and its 
appurtenances may be obtained from a bank or 
other private financial institution under the 
modernization credit plan of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 


Texas Finds New Market 
for Its Ebony 


Austin, Tex., Sept. 23—As a result of an 
inquiry from a firm manufacturing firearms in 
Springfield, Mass., the Texas Planning Board 
of Austin has found a new use for Texas ebony. 
It will be used as a substitute for Circassian 
walnut in the manufacture of pistol stocks. Ex- 
tensive areas of Texas ebony trees in the lower 
border region of the State are capable of being 
exploited commercially, it is stated. The tree’s 
botanical name is pithecolobium flexicaule. It 
is described as being heavy, hard, close grained, 
and a dark, rich red brown, tinged with purple. 
For some time past the wood has been used 
for making buttons for women’s dresses, tops 
for women’s hand-bags, and to a small degree 
for manufacture of furniture and cabinet work. 
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a Good Job Well Done 


Upper SANDUSKY, On10, Sept. 23.—Without 
warning, and simply for the reason that no 
“story hunt” through this part of Ohio is com- 
plete without a chat with E. F. Stephan, a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
stopped in at the Stephan Lumber Co.’s office 
recently and look what he found—the panel 
shown in accompanying illustrations, which was 





This wall section, full size, is displayed in a prom- 

inent location in the sales room of the Stephan 

Lumber Co. Both rock wool and board insulation 
are used, it may be noted 


given prominent display in the salesroom, in a 
place where only the blind would fail to see it 
on entering the office. 

“Section showing insulation of the C. H. 
Lewis home,” was the announcement on the 
brilliantly colored sign, and it soon developed 
that this is a bit of timely sales strategy such as 
dealers could effectively use much more often 
than they do. For everybody in Upper San- 
dusky knows that Mr. Lewis is a former lieu- 
tenant-governor of Ohio, and most of the citi- 





This is the beautiful home of Ohio's former lieutenant-governor, which was 


insulated as shown above 


There is beauty in the garage, too, due greatly to the lumber dealer's sales 
This is redwood paneling. The overhead 
door is operated by electricity from any one of three switches 


question, "What's it to be used for?” 


zenry knows also that he did a really fine job 
of remodeling and modernizing an old home. 

His personal reputation as a man of good 
judgment is a strong recommendation of insula- 
tion, and besides that, this wall section so prom- 
inently displayed makes it easy for Mr. Stephan 
to bring up the subject of insulation when he is 
talking to customers, and to show them how 
it is installed and why it stops the passage of 
heat. He can talk about good construction prac- 
tices, and because he can demonstrate with this 
section of the home of a prominent citizen, his 
customers will not readily forget what he tells 
them. 

In other ways this man’s home is well worth 
talking about, too, for he realized that to get 
the most value from his expenditures he must 
make correct use of the proper materials, so 
he obtained the triple advantages of the services 
of a good architect, a skilled interior decorating 
artist, and an experienced lumber and material 
dealer. The result is an unusually cozy, inviting, 
convenient, restful home, with the effects so 
cleverly achieved that one does not notice the 
causes until they are called to his attention. But 
Mr. Lewis knows what they are, and it was a 
treat indeed to be conducted by him through 
seven rooms and two bathrooms which com- 
prise this home, and to have him present the 
beauties of a remarkable oil painting, the per- 
fect harmony of colors and of furnishings, the 
shiny perfection of the glass-walled bathroom, 
the last-word uptodate-ness of the kitchen. 

That which particularly attracts, about this 
home, is its air of coziness, charm, and utter 
comfort. Being “correct” does not impose upon 
it an air of stiffness. This home is thoroughly 
livable. Throughout, also, is evidence that the 
owner worked closely with architect, dealer 
and artisans; for there are places where other 
materials could have been bought cheaper and 

for a while perhaps—could have served the 
structural purpose as well, but Mr. Lewis 
realized that retail price is not the only meas- 
ure of value, that such things as utility, dura- 
bility, maintenance cost, installation cost, and 
beauty should also be considered in comparing 
two products. Accordingly he could be sold 
on something better if he could obtain a bet- 
ter value that way. 

Out in the garage is one example of how 
this worked. When the contractor asked Mr. 
Stephan for some ordinary shiplap, the lum- 
berman asked what it was to be used for. 
And when he learned that it was meant for 
the interior walls and ceiling of the garage 
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Capitalizing on Sales Value of 
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Customer Was a Man 

of Renown, and Deale, 

Didn’t Let Publicity 
Go to Waste 


he dissented immediately. “I have shiplap here” 
he said, “and it’s all right in its place, but its 
place is not in interior paneling, especially jp 
the garage at a nice home like that. Now, | 
just got in a shipment of redwood, and you 
ought to see it.” 

So he showed Mr. Lewis the redwood, which 
cost but little more, and the result of his con- 


Edge view of the display section, showing the 

completeness of it, with siding, sheathing, stud- 

ding, board insulation and plaster, with bits of 
the rock wool also in sight 


versation may be seen in an accompanying illus- 
tration. That is, one result may be seen. An- 
other result is a delighted customer. 

A score or so of miles away the writer told 
about this incident to another dealer, himself 
no slouch as a salesman, and he replied: 

“I’m not surprised a bit. Ed Stephan keeps 
awake and on the job, he has ideas, and he’s a 
good competitor, too. A square shooter, I mean. 
He’s the kind of a man that proves a fellow 
can be a hustler without going down into unfair 
business practices.” 
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New Home Building Plan Announced 


A new type home is now being offered to the public 
through lumber and material dealers by the Reynolds Cor- 
ation, subsidiary of the Reynolds Metal Co.,:19 Rector 
Street, New York. This is designated as “the home with 
the silver lining,” so-called because the company’s metal 
foil insulation is being used. 

The home with the silver lining, unlike many other proj- 
ects of recent years, is not a pre-fabricated house, but fol- 
lows the time-honored procedure of utilizing the plan of 
the local architect, who endeavors to meet the prospective 
home owner’s individual tastes and pocketbook. ‘The mate- 
rials, structural parts of which are Reynolds manufactured, 
are supplied from local stocks carried by the local lumber 
and material dealer. The house is erected by the local 
contractor with local labor. But the Reynolds Corporation 
takes responsibility for structural soundness by doing all 
specifying of its own structural materials and mechanical 
equipment. 

In many ways the home with the silver lining is not a 
great deal different from the customary frame house that 
we know today. It works like this, according to the 
Reynolds system: 

The local lumber and material dealer puts in a stock of 
Reynolds products, of a variety which his trade is likely 
to require. He, or an architect, or a contractor or real 
estate man, sells Mr. Smith a “home with a silver lining” 
and the architect designs the kind of home Mr. Smith and 
his family want, fitting its size, elevation, floor plan and 
architectural style to the family’s living requirements, the 
location, the money available, and his own artistic ideas. 
On his plans he indicates room sizes, roof pitch and other 
features in the usual manner, enjoying complete flexibility 
in plan and design. 


por 


These plans and specifications are then forwarded to the 
Reynolds Corporation, where they are translated by engi- 
neers into a completely specified house using Reynolds 
materials in the correct manner and quantity—the struc- 
tural department creates framing plans, the air conditioning 
department plans a complete system, and the plumbing divi- 
sion co-ordinates its layout with the structural conditions 
imposed by the plan. This is the Reynolds co-ordinated 
specification service, and by means of it the buyer is enabled 
to buy Reynolds framing and structural flooring, plaster 
base, insulation, complete air conditioning system, complete 
plumbing system with fixtures, steel windows, and all the 
materials for the roof—to buy these not as individual mate- 
tials but as scientifically selected and specified parts of the 
new home. Also, where needed, there is a financing service 
(operating under FHA terms) to supplement local facilities. 
And after the plans and specifications have been returned 
to the home town and the contractor is building Mr. Smith’s 
house, in addition to the architect’s own supervision and 
inspection there comes an inspector from the Reynolds Cor- 
poration, to make certain that the contractor purchased the 
proper Reynolds products from the dealer and is installing 
them according to specifications. Furthermore, several 
types of sales assistance are made available so that each of 
these homes may help sell other homes built with the same 
Reynolds system. 

_ The retail lumber and material dealer is an important 
factor in this system, the Reynolds Corporation explains, 
as a specialist in his local market,” and the announcement 
fontinues: “All materials, whether sold directly through 
the dealer or whether sold by Reynolds direct to the builder 
or the architect, are distributed through the dealer, and 
on these he receives his full commission. He is the best 
Judge of local conditions and credit; he is also equipped to 
perform an indispensable warehouse and delivery service. 
And, most important of all, the dealer’s sales and merchan- 


dising ability create a demand for building. The Reynolds 
Corporation recognizes that it and its customers need the 
ability, the knowledge and the service of the dealer.” 

It is of special interest to the trade to note, also, that the 
Reynolds Corporation does not purpose to supply all the 
materials that go into the house, but limits itself to the 
structure plus the mechanical equipment. “The company,” 
says the announcement, permits choice of all finish mate- 
rials—such as hardware, lighting fixtures, finish flooring 
and wall coverings—from any source, as those materials are 
best selected locally.” It is the basic structural parts of 
the house, on which these finish materials depend for sup- 
port and efficiency, that the Reynolds engineers are particu- 
lar about. 

sut in these Reynolds materials lumbermen and other 
builders will find names and terms quite familiar, and also 














Not only the house (at top) built under the Reynolds System, but 
also the framing materials (center) and the floor construction are 
in form familiar to the building industry 
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similar to wood framing methods. 


methods. 


wall materials are to be applied. 


It was this metal insulation, incidentally, which started 
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the general method of application, because it is all quite 
There are joists and 
studding—steel members packed with special filling so they 
offer a combination of fire protection and nailing surface. 
There are floor slabs, pre-cast of a special compound, steel 
re-enforced ; they are 1% inches thick, 15% inches wide, and 
4 feet long, and on the job two of them can be carried by 
one man. Air-conditioning ducts are installed in the walls, 
and the mechanical equipment for this may be installed 
at a later date—months or years later—if desired. Elec- 
trical wires are run by usual methods within the walls. 
With the framing completed, the roof on and the mechanical 
equipment installed the plaster base is applied and the out- 
side walls—which may be brick veneer, wood siding, shin- 
gles or stucco as desired—are put on by one of several 
Whether the Reynolds metal insulation will be 
applied as part of the plaster base or as a separate sheet 
in the walls depends on the manner in which the outside 


September 28, 1933 


the Reynolds interests on the road which finally led 
development of this system. In 1912 Richard S. Reynold; 
separated from his brother’s tobacco manufacturing com. 
pany to organize a company to use metal foil for wrapping 
cigarettes and other packaging purposes. Ten years late 
it was applied to the —— the ice cream in the then 
new product, Eskimo Pie. 

the reflecting surfaces of the foil was demonstrated, ang 
the already increasing interest in home insulation nat. 
urally led to the development of Reynolds “Metallation” 
for home insulation purposes. 
ing Ecod metal lath was purchased and the aluminum 
applied to this lath. This new move is a long jump but 
the organization of the new Reynolds Corporation has been 
carefully planned, as was its production method, and the 
system has the advantage of an experienced, highly skilled 
man as sales manager. 
connected with the building industry for about thirty years, 
the last twelve of which were as sales manager in charge 
of all dealer products for the National Steel Fabric Co. 


ere the insulating value of 


The company manufactur. 


William H. Shaffer, Jr., has been 


Florida Jottings, Made En Route 


Salvaging Timber in Aftermath 
of Storm 


Perry, Fia., Sept. 23.—While newspaper 
reports of damage done by the recent disas- 
trous storm that swept portions of Florida 
have made little or no mention of this sec- 
tion, the fact is that probably greater property 
damage occurred in Taylor County than in any 
other section that felt the fury of the wind. 
Fortunately, there was no loss of life in this 
immediate section, but the property damage 
was tremendous. Many farm and town homes 
were blown down or badly damaged; in Perry 
there was serious damage to business houses; 
in Perry and Foley all of the sawmills suffered 
heavy damage; and throughout the * county 
there was a large amount of timber blown 
down. Seven representatives of the Red Cross 
are headquartered in Perry now and are en- 
gaged in rehabilitation work among the storm 
sufferers, many of whom were left without 
shelter. 

Salvaging of the down timber, which must 
be cut promptly to save it from attack by 
worms, has created a demand for loggers and 
for motor trucks. Motor trucks particularly 
are helping to solve this problem of timber sal- 
vage, much of which would be impossible if 
railroad and skidder logging had to be de- 
pended upon. With its own fleet of Ford 
V-8 trucks as a nucleus, the Brooks-Scanlon 
Corp. has a fleet of forty trucks employed 
bringing in logs cut from this down timber, and 





NOTICE 


PACIFIC SPRUCE CORPORATION 


Foreclosure Reorganization 


At Foreclosure Sale of properties of Pacific 
Spruce Corporation covered by mortgage se- 
curing its First Mortgage Bonds, held on 
September 3, 1935, under Decree of United 
States District Court, Oregon, undersigned 
was the best bidder. The Plan of Reorgani- 
zation proposed by the Bondholders’ Protec- 
tive Committee, is made part of the bid. The 
above mentioned Court will hear the under- 
signed’s petitien for confirmation of such bid 
and the approval of said plan at the Federal 
Building in Portland on the 21st day of 
October, 1935 at 10 A. M., or as soon there- 
after as the parties can be heard. At which 
time and place the Court will pass upon the 
fairness of the terms and conditions of the 
Plan of Reorganization and of the issue and 
exchange of securities thereunder. At such 
hearing all persons to whom it is proposed 
to issue securities, and all other persons in- 
terested or affected, may appear and present 
objections, if any they have, either to con- 
firmation of such sale or the approval of 
such Plan. 


CALVIN FENTRESS, 
Trustee of Mortgage Securing Bonds. 


in order to make the salvage as complete as 
possible, has inaugurated a day and night run 
at its plant at Foley. Assisting in the work of 
salvaging this down timber, the mill of the 
Wilson Lumber Co. at Perry, a hardwood op- 
eration, is now cutting yellow pine, the logs 
being bought from farmers and other private 
timber owners whose holdings were in the path 
of the storm. Here, too, motor trucks are 
making it possible for these owners to salvage 
much of their timber which otherwise would 
be a total loss. Where the timber owners are 
prepared to do their own logging, the com- 
pany buys the logs delivered at the mill. Where 
the owner does not have the necessory facili- 
ties, the company buys the down timber and ar- 
ranges to have it logged. 

Speaking of their experience with the Ford 
V-8 trucks, a representative of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Corp. said that they found these trucks 
admirably adapted to the grueling demands 
made upon trucks in logging, particularly where 
the woods were so soft after the long continued 
rains. These trucks carry loads of from 1200 
to 1400 feet of logs, weighing 12,000 to 14,000 
pounds. 

Hardwood logging in this section is practi- 
cally at a standstill because of the swamps and 
lowlands being flooded as a result of excessive 
rainfall for the past several weeks. 





New Ship Canal Causes Big 
Demand for Lumber 


Ocata, Fia., Sept. 23.—This normally quiet 
little town has become a veritable madhouse 
of activity as a result of the beginning of work 
on the Florida ship canal, which is destined to 
practically revolutionize ocean shipping and to 
greatly minimize the dangers to shipping from 
tropical storms. The building of barracks for 
the employees, administration building, offices, 
warehouses and storage sheds and all the other 
construction necessary to the beginning of 
work on a project of this magnitude, has cre- 
ated a demand for lumber and mills and deal- 
ers are being called on for prompt service in 
supplying this demand. One large Florida 
mill, which ships only through retail lumber 
dealers, already has, through dealers, shipped 
more than a million feet of yellow pine lumber 
here, and this is only a part of the lumber that 
is being requisitioned. The work of selecting 
and classifying employees is being handled in 
a systematic way, a force of clerks being en- 
gaged in registering applicants, making inves- 
tigations, and allocating the jobs. Preference 
is being given to local labor, each county being 
allotted its quota, and labor being employed 





from relief rolls insofar as possible. Before of- 
fice space was made available, a large number of 
kitchen tables and chairs were purchased and 
set up outdoors under the trees and here the 
work of registration went forward while car- 
penters and laborers were busily hammering 
into shape the necessary buildings. Immediate 
shipment is required on all orders placed for 
lumber, but as the bulk of this is composed of 
the ordinary building items, it can be furnished 
from stock, and so far little delay has been 
encountered in securing delivery of lumber as 
needed. All purchases of material are being 
made by the army officers in charge of the 
work, 


Finish Last of Buildings for 
CCC Camps 


SHAMROCK, FLa., Sept. 24.—At the plant 
here of the Putnam Lumber Co., the last of 
the buildings for CCC camps for which this 
company has had contracts are being com- 
pleted. This company has fabricated buildings 
for twenty-five of these camps and has been 
highly complimented for the excellent con- 
struction of these buildings. In all of these 
fabricated buildings this company has used 
Temlok wallboard for insulation, a product of 
the Armstrong Cork Products Co. All of the 
buildings were treated with Eastman NO-D-K 
wood preserver, a product of the Tennessee 
Eastman Corporation, Kingsport, Tenn. Added 
strength and solidity were provided through 
the use of Teco ring connectors. So heavy was 
the demand for material for the construction 
of these camps that the Putnam Lumber Co. 
augmented its own stocks by the purchase of 
large quantities of lumber from other concerns 
in this territory. 








Detroit Construction Continues 


Derroit, Micu., Sept. 23.—The moderate 
amount of construction that has prevailed all 
year continues in this territory, it is reporte 
by H. C. Blixberg, secretary Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen. Residential building is pronounced 
sufficient to prove that the houses built earlier 
this year have been selling. 

The automobile industry was said to not be 
in full production of the 1936 models yet, 5° 
lumber purchases by the companies are slow. 
It is expected, however, that this business will 
reach the activity of earlier in 1935 shortly. 

Small furniture shops are very busy, and are 
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buying lumber accordingly. Pattern shops are 
likewise humming, with the result that pattern 
pine is in big demand. 
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Big Plant Resumes Operations After 


5-Weeks’ 


Warren, ArK., Sept. 23.—Business men and 
citizens generally, as well as the employees, 
were made happy when it was announced that 
ater a complete shutdown of more than five 
weeks, following an attempt of the employees 
‘9 organize a union, the plant of the Bradley 
Lumber Company of Arkansas, here, would 
resume operations. 

Prior to this announcement a petition was 
presented to the officials of the company signed 
by 1705 representative citizens of this vicinity 
gating they saw no need for a union in this 
community and requesting that operations be 
resumed, “as soon as possible and on such terms 
as the company may elect, and insofar as we 
are humanly able we guarantee the company, 
its property and employees, from damage, vio- 
lence or any kind of interference.” 

At least 85 percent of the employees also 
yetitioned the company to resume operations 
and permit them to return to work under any 
terms the company might elect, many of them 
expressing themselves as being delighted with 
the opportunity to resume their jobs and ad- 
mitted that they had been misled and misin- 
formed by union organizers who were respon- 
sible for the action that resulted in the plant 
being closed down. 

Resumption of operations, as they gradually 
again get into full swing, will give employ- 
ment to more than seven hundred persons and 


Shutdown 


will revitalize all business in Warren. The 
Bradley Lumber Company of Arkansas is one 
of the largest employers of labor in southern 
Arkansas. Its relations with employees 
have always been extremely satisfactory; and 
wages and living conditions always among the 
best. During the years of depression when 
full-time employment could not be given, house 
rent and lights were gratis; facilities for cul- 
tivation of community gardens were provided, 
and, in addition, the company equipped a 
canning plant for free use of its employees, who 
thus were given the opportunity of augmenting 
and earnings by providing ample food sup- 
plies. 

The Bradley Lumber Company of Arkansas 
is known practically all over the world for the 
variety and high quality of its products both in 
pine and hardwood going to the industrial and 
building trade. Distributors and users of these 
products everywhere will hail with pleasure 
the knowledge that once more their wants can 
be promptly supplied from the Bradley plants 
at Warren. This will be particularly gratify- 
ing to the thousands of retail lumber dealers 
whose trade is accustomed to the use of Brad- 
ley hardwood flooring and other building ma- 
terial, and as there is in prospect a real re- 
vival of home building throughout the country, 
it is expected that the full capacity of the plant 
will be required to take care of the demand. 


Business Continues to Improve 


New York, Sept. 23.—The improvement in 
business activity, which has been noted during 
the last two months, continued during August 
and the first half of September, according to 
the regular monthly survey of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
Greater-than-seasonal increases took place in 
the construction, steel, and electric power in- 
dustries. Machine tool orders rose slightly less 
than the usual seasonal amount during August, 
but remained more than three times greater 
than a year ago. Automobile output declined 
33 percent during August, compared with an 
estimated normal seasonal decline from July 
to August of about 5 percent. The decline 
was due to a reduction in operating schedules— 
in preparation for the introduction of new mod- 
els in the fall instead of at the beginning of the 
year. This change will probably affect the 
seasonal course of production in the industry 
so that, for the next few months at least, com- 
- sg with past years will be of uncertain 
value. 

Residential building contracts declined after 
adjusting for seasonal influences, for the first 
time since February. The loss was more than 
counter-balanced, however, by a rise in non- 
residential construction. 

Distribution and trade rose during August. 
Both loadings of miscellaneous freight—mer- 
chandise carried in carload lots—and the phys- 
cal volume of department store sales, increased 
by more than the usual seasonal proportions. 
Rural retail sales were 7 percent higher in 
August than in July, compared with an average 
Merease of 11 percent during recent years. 
For the first eight months of 1935, rural sales 
were 23 percent more than during the same 
Period of 1934. 

Wholesale commodity prices rose 1.5 per- 
cent in August, bringing the index to 80.4 per- 
cent of the 1926 level, the highest point reached 
since November, 1930. During the past year, 
Wholesale prices have increased 5.2 percent and 
retail prices have risen 5 percent. 

‘oth common stocks and corporate bonds rose 
during the first half of September to the high- 
est levels for the year. Stocks reached the high- 
‘st point since the early autumn of 1931. From 


the March lows to the September highs, prices 
of industrial stocks increased about 43 percent, 
railway issues 40 percent, and utilities 91 per- 
cent. Measured in monthly averages, the re- 
covery in common stocks from 1932 to the 
end of August amounted to 24 percent of the 
1929-1932 decline. Prices of Federal bonds 
continue to drift downward. 

Farm income for 1935 will be higher than 
for any year since 1930, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimates. Total cash in- 
come of $6,700 million is predicted, of which 
nearly $585 million will be AAA benefit pay- 
ments. Cash income, excluding these payments, 
represents a 41.3 percent increase over that in 
1932. It is estimated that AAA payments for 
1935 will be 47.7 percent higher than for 1934. 

Foreign trade during July increased slightly 
from June. Exports of United States merchan- 
dise amounted to $168 million, 0.5 percent more 
than in June, and 5.6 percent more than in 
July, 1934. Imports for consumption were $174 
million, 12.1 percent more than in June and 
40.4 percent more than in July, 1934. For the 
first seven months of 1935, exports were 0.5 
percent less than in the same period last year, 
and imports were 21.3 percent greater. 

New capital issues of domestic corporations 
for the first eight months of 1935 amounted to 
$185.5 million, or more than for the entire year 
of 1934. Refunding issues have been heavier 
than in recent years, amounting to 81 percent 
of all corporate flotations during August. 





Permits a Rate Reduction 


Littte Rock, ArK.—An order permitting 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad to establish im- 
mediately a per car rate of $27.50 on shipments 
of stave bolts, billets, rough staves and head- 
ing, from Searcy to Paragould, until Decem- 
ber 31, 1935, has been issued by the Arkansas 
Corporation Commission. The order was 
granted upon application of the railroad com- 
pany and the Henry Wrape Stave Co. of Para- 
gould in order to meet truck competition and 
to expedite filling of orders on hand by the 
company for early delivery. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Oct. 23-26—Pacific Logging Congress, Hotel Van- 
couver, Vancouver, B. C, Annual. 
14-18—-National Safety Council, 

Louisville, Ky. Annual Safety 

Exposition. NOTE: Wood Products 
meets Monday p. m., Oct. 14. 


Oct. 15—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 


Oct. Brown Hotel, 
Congress and 


Section 


tion (executive committee), Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Nov. 13-15—United States Building and Loan 
League, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 

Dec. 13—Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual banquet. 

Jan. 14-16—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. 16-17—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers Association, Poinsett Hotel, 
Greenville, 8S. C. Annual. 

Jan. 29-31—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, New Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 4-7—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 12-14-—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 


sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 





National Manufecturers’ Executive 
Committee Will Meet 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 23.—The execu- 
tive committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association will meet at the Black- 
stone Hotel, Chicago, on Oct. 15, according 
to anouncement made here. 

In addition to many other routine matters, it 
is understood that an official of NRA will be 
present to discuss the lumber survey being 
made by that body, and at that same time the 
new committee of the association to cooperate 
with NRA in this study will hold its first 
meeting. 





Date of Michigan Meeting 
Announced 


LANSING, MIcuH., Sept. 23.—Announcement 
is made by Secretary Hunter M. Gaines, of the 
Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
that the annual convention of that organization 
will be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Feb. 4-7. The entire fourth floor of the 
hotel has been reserved for the exclusive use 
of the association for its exhibits and business 
sessions. Diagrams showing arrangement of 
exhibit space, and other details are now avail- 
able and may be had from the association 
headquarters in Lansing. Details concerning 
the convention program will be announced later. 





Fix Dates for Carolina Annual 


Cuariotte, N. C., Sept. 23.—Preparations 
are under way for the annual convention of 
the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers Association, to be held at Green- 
ville, S. C., Jan. 16-17. The organization main- 


tains headquarters here, with Victor W. 
Wheeler in charge as secretary-treasurer. 

The Poinsett Hotel, at Greenville, has been 
selected as convention headquarters. The an- 
nual showing of building material displays is 
being arranged in connection with the conven- 


tion. ‘Two firms have already arranged for 
space. They are the Southern Sash & Door 


Co. and the United States Gypsum Co. 
Details of an attractive program are 
being worked out. 


now 





Southwesterners to Meet in Splendid 
New Auditorium 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 23.—Secretary E. 
E. Woods, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, announces that its forty-eighth an- 
nual convention has been definitely scheduled 
for Jan. 29-31. Previous announcement had 
been withheld because of uncertainty as to 
whether the new Kansas City Auditorium would 
be completed in time for the Southwestern meet- 
ing. Secretary Woods said that positive assur- 
ance had been received that the new structure 
will be available for the above dates. 

This new auditorium, built at a cost of six 
million dollars, is the finest structure of its 
character yet erected west of the Mississippi. 
In itself it should prove a strong drawing card, 
as everyone will want to see it. Every facility 
for a modern convention is available there. 

“The forty-eighth annual will be an exhibit 
convention,” said Secretary Woods, “and there 
will be ample display space for all.” 





Organization of Southern Hardwood 
Producers Completed 


Mempuis, TENN., Sept. 23.—Organization of 
the Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), 
which started at a meeting held in Memphis 
on Sept. 10, was completed on Sept. 18, at a 
meeting of the board of directors, when C. C. 


Sheppard, Louisiana Central Lumber Co., 
Clarks, La., was named president. The election 
was in accordance with action taken at the 


meeting of Sept. 10. C. L. Faust, Faust Bros. 
Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., was named vice 
president, and J. W. Welsh, Welsh Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., treasurer. Calvin E. 
Miller, who has been handling the work of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute (Inc.), 
which organization was abandoned, was named 
temporary secretary of the Producers until 
more time is available to investigate various 
applications. 

The board of directors, after much discus- 
sion, also decided that the offices of the asso- 
ciation should be moved to New Orleans, ef- 
fective Nov. 1. Until then the organization 
will have the old Institute offices here in the 
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Sterrick Building, where the work of op. 
ganization will be completed. Letters have been 
sent to all manufacturers of hardwood in the 
South, as to the organization, and all are 
urged to co-operate to make this one of the 
strongest of lumber organizations. 

It was also announced that, starting Oct, 1, 
the new organization will take over the statis. 
tical work previously done by the Hardwood 
Manufacturers Institute (Inc.), and that trade 
promotion work will start as soon thereafter as 
practical. The dues as fixed by the organiza. 
tion are 10 cents per 1,000 feet production, with 
minimum of $10 per unit. Of this amount 7 
cents must be used for trade promotion, 

All decisions are left to the executive com- 
mittee elected at the meeting in Memphis on 
Sept. 18 of the board of directors. This com- 
mittee is composed of Messrs. Sheppard, Faust, 
and Fred Shatz, the latter of the Chicago Mill 
& Lumber Co., Helena, Ark. 


—_—_—_—_—— 


Georgia Retailers Form Institute 


AtLanta, GA., Sept. 23.—More than 150 re- 
tail lumber building material dealers from 
various sections of the State met at the Henry 
Grady hotel here, to complete organization of 
the Georgia Building Material Institute. This 
organization has for its purpose the betterment 
of conditions through co-operative action. 

Officers of the newly formed organization 

are: J. Roy Nonnally, Monroe, Ga., president; 
J. B. Lee, Augusta, vice president. 
" The directorate consists of Herbert J. West, 
Atlanta; J. J. O'Neill, Rome; T. W. Baxter, 
Athens; J. B. Mills, Griffin; Avner Chambers, 
Macon; P. S. Knox, Jr., Thomson; W. E 
Gross, Columbus; L. W. Smith, Albany; C. M. 
Peddicord, Brunswick. 





Organize Central Texas Association 


Taytor, Tex., Sept. 23.—That the retail 
lumber business of central Texas is in good 
condition, due to the unusually large amount 
of home construction, repairs and other build- 
ing activities now in progress, was stated by 
dealers at a meeting held here, attended by 
representatives of seventeen lumber companies, 
representing all of the counties of this part of 
the State. which resulted in organization of the 
Central Texas Lumbermen’s Association. 

L. C. Thomas, manager Temple Lumber 
Co., Smithville. was elected president; Ray- 
mond Messer, William Cameron Lumber Co., 
Georgetown, secretary. Directors will include 
F. W. Sternenberg, Austin: M. R. Fisher, 
Cameron, and J. T. Rogers, Bertram. 


Wisconsin District B Holds Successful 
Meeting 


Mitwauker, Wis., Sept. 23.—In line with 
the new program of districting the Wisconsin 
association, a successful meeting of District B 
was held at Koerner’s Resort, Spider Lake, 
Wis., Saturday afternoon, Sept. 14. 

District B consists of four clubs under the 
supervision of Director Elliott F. Kiser, Cam- 
eron: The Gogebic Range, Land O'Lakes, 
Upper Thirteen and Menominee River clubs. 

The Chairman of District B, Elliott F. Kiser, 
described the District and Club setup, and the 
program being carried out throughout the 
State. ’ aes 

George W. LaPointe, Menominee, president 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
briefly discussed the work of the National, the 
administrative setup and the problems involve 
in the Lumber Distribution statement. 

R. E. Saberson, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
St. Paul, emphasized particularly the building 
program or market facing the industry in Pe 
next few years, the men in the industry, t 


materials available for the home builder, and 
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particularly the money available through FHA. 
He presented figures from one city having a 
population under two hundred thousand where 
over $63,000 worth of non-competitive cash 
business had been produced through FHA. 

Hawley W. Wilbur, West Allis; President 
1, L. Burt, Wausau, and Secretary Don S. 
Montgomery also participated in the program. 
A happy surprise was the unexpected pres- 
ence of George D. Rose, Spahn & Rose Lum- 
ber Co., Dubuque, former president of the 
Northwestern association, who drove over from 
his summer home at one of the near-by lakes. 
Mr. Rose has been “on the side lines” for the 
past few months, but has fully regained his 
health, and has the appearance of a sun-burned, 
robust lumberjack. 

Mr. Kiser officiated as toastmaster at the 
banquet. The menu included turkey and all the 
trimmings. The ladies were entertained at a 
bridge party during the afternoon. 





Will Co-Operate in NRA Survey 


WasHincTon, D. C., Sept. 23.—It is ex- 
pected that field work on the lumber study 
being made by NRA will begin early in Octo- 
ber, according to Peter Stone, in direct charge 
of the work. From 30 to 60 men will be 
employed here and in the field. No question- 
naires will be used. 

Mr. Stone has now been officially designated 
as contact man with the lumber industry for 
the Board of Review of NRA. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the Southern Pine Association, the 
Southern Hardwood Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 
have all tendered their co-operation in making 
the study. 





SPA Reopens Washington Office 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—The South- 
ern Pine Association has reopened its offices 
in the Transportation Building here, with S. M. 
Eaton in charge of the office. 

L, D. O’Harrow will also be located here as 
an inspector for the association so that he will 
be on call for the government at any time he 
may be needed. 

The association originally maintained an 
office here, but when NRA codes came into 
existence it located its offices with the other 
NRA officials. Now it is re-establishing its 
own Washington office. 





For Prevention of Accidents in 


Woodworking Industries 


_Lovisvitte, Ky., Sept. 23.—The 24th annual 
safety Congress and Exposition of the National 
safety Council will be held here, Oct. 14-18. It 
is expected that some 7,000 delegates, from all 
States of the Union and several foreign coun- 
tries, will assemble for this meeting. Many 
topics of unusual interest will be presented. 
More than 360 speakers will be heard at the 
generat and sectional sessions during the five 
days. Every conceivable phase of accident pre- 
vention will be covered. Separate programs 
will be arranged for the various industries. 
That of the Wood Products section is scheduled 
lor Monday afternoon, Oct. 14, in parlors A, 
B and C of the Brown Hotel. The program 
lor the Wood Products conference includes the 
lollowing addresses: 

“Past, Present and Future of the Wood 
Products Section,” presented by General Chair- 
man F. W. Braun. 

“The Trend of Accidents in Wood Products 

Industries,” by E. K. Prichett, Furniture Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
, “New Hazards Presented by Modern High 
Speed Woodworking Machinery,” by H. E. 
Seely, insurance department, Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. 

“Safety Chips” (illustrated), by Clarence 

. Otto, safety engineer, Employers Mutuals, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Besides these set addresses, there will be 


general discussion of the topics presented, and 
others, 
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An elaborate program of entertainment for 
the week has been planned. 

Further details regarding the program, or any 
of the sectional sessions, may be had by ad- 
dressing the secretary, M. C. Goodspeed, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 





Meeting of Carolina Building 
Institute 

Cuarwottre, N. C., Sept. 27—A meeting of 
the Carolina Building Institute, together with 
all co-operating manufacturers, wholesalers and 
salesmen, was held here today, at the Hotel 
Charlotte. 

This was the first meeting of the kind ever 
held in the two States. The institute, operated 
by the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, exists for the purpose 
of directing building material marketing policies 
in the two States. Wholesalers co-operating 
are given cards. Dealers under the institute 
pledge to buy only from salesmen with such 
cards. All branches of the industry excepting 
cement are co-operating, according to Victor 
W. Wheeler, secretary-treasurer of the retail 
association. To date 125 cards have been is- 
sued to wholesale sellers, he said. 

The meeting was for the purpose of discuss- 
ing trade and distribution problems with the 
“source of supply.” It was closed to all ex- 
cepting retailers and holders of wholesale cre- 
dential cards. There was an open forum, defi- 
nitions, policies and programs being discussed. 
It is expected that many such meetings will be 
held in the future. 





Sound Construction Protects 
Life and Property in 
Hurricane 


New Or.eans, La., Sept. 23.—The tropical 
hurricane and tidal wave which took such dis- 
tressing toll of human life and wrought such 
heavy property loss along portions of the Flor- 
ida coast on Sept. 2 and 3, afforded another 
opportunity to obtain information respecting 
safe building practices, and the Southern Pine 
Association sent a representative into the hur- 
ricane stricken section a few days after the 
storm. Tavernier, Fla., was subjected to the 
full force of the terrific wind, rain and tidal 
wave; the peak velocity of the wind at that 
town having been 175 miles an hour, while a 
tidal wave reached 20 feet above high water 
mark. Good frame construction on piers weath- 
ered the storm there in much better condition 
than frame construction on chain wall founda- 
tion. In pier construction, a minimum of re- 
sistance was offered to wind and wave, as they 
allowed them to pass through and around with 
little obstruction; while chain wall foundations, 
where exposed to the full force of the elements, 
broke and crumbled. “It seems likely,” said 
the SPA representative, “that in areas that are 
more or less frequently visited by hurricanes, 
or strong winds, widely overhanging roofs and 
projections of various sorts, which present vul- 
nerable surfaces on, or under which strong 
winds can exert lifting pressure, should be dis- 
carded in building.” A number of houses ex- 
amined by the association’s representative had 
saved their occupants from injury though some 
had been torn from their foundations, and they 
were found to be in good structural condition, 
but those which were of light and faulty con- 
struction were practically wrecked. Improper 
wall construction, sills improperly bolted to 
foundations, lack of bracing, use of too small 
members for studding, sills and joists, use of 
less than the requisite number of nails in the 
framing, lack of sheathing, and wide overhang- 
ing roofs and projections, were some of the 
faulty construction features revealed in demol- 
ished structfres. As a result of its study, the 
SPA technical staff reiterates its recommenda- 
tion that in sections that may be struck by 
tropical storms, the “Fifteen Cardinal Points 
of Safe and Permanent Frame Construction” 
be adhered to. ; 
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Drow brand 


What Does It Mean? 


The trade-mark on "Arrow Brand’ Cy- 
press means just this: 








That it is Genuine Tidewater Red Cypress 
originating in the tidal swamplands along 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. 


That it is grade-marked according to the 
strict specifications of the Southern Cy- 
press Manufacturers’ Association. 


That it is thoroughly seasoned and prop- 
erly manufactured—dry and clean. 


Here is lumber that offers the dealer a 
wider outlet for profitable sales. And 
with every sale goes 100%, consumer 
satisfaction. 


For prompt, dependable delivery order 
your cypress from 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Drow Brand 


HOLLENTER 





UMBER COMPANy. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


TIDEWATER 
RED CYPRESS 


TANK- AND FACTORY GRADES 
FINISH-cAaSING-BAS€-MOULDINGS 
no.) 4200.2 Com-PeckK-LATH 
SAWN HAND RIVED SHINGLES 








CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 































Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 


you how. An_ invaluable 
LOGGING 


reference book for logging 
superintendents, timber 
owners, etc. By Ralph C. Bryant 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman 








431 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 
























QUERY AND COMMENT 


Choosing a Forestry School 

Please tell me what schools of forestry 
offer the best courses.—INquiry No. 3159. 

[There can hardly be said to be any “best” 
in a forestry school. If one plans to enter the 
Federal Forest Service, then any of the larger 
schools can provide a suitable education. But 
if one plans to enter the service of a State, or 
to practice the profession as a private forester 
in some special region, it would seem advisable 
to enter a school that is in close contact with 
the problems of the particular State or region. 
A list of forestry schools in the United States 
has been furnished the inquirer. His attention 
has also been called to two little books that 
endeavor to answer the questions a young man 
might be expected to ask as to opportunities 
in the profession: “The Profession of For- 
estry,” by Arthur D. Read, $1.25; and “Train- 
ing of a Forester,” by Gifford Pinchot, $1.75. 
In “Forestry Almanac,” $2, an annual publica- 
tion, there is a brief discussion of the facilities 
and curricula of the leading forestry schools. 
Another book on education in forestry is of in- 
terest to the prospective student, as well as to 
the teachers and administrators of forestry 
schools for which it is primarily intended, “For- 
est Education,” $2.50, by Henry S. Graves and 
Cedric H. Guise; it gives the results of a study 
made by the Society of American Foresters, 
financed by the Carnegie Corporation. Any 
of these books may be obtained, at the pub- 
lisher’s price, from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
—EpiTor. | 
FOREST SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 

1. Graduate Forest Schools: 

1. Duke University, Duke Forest, Durham, 
North Carolina. Established 1930. 

2. Harvard University, Bussey Institution 
for Research in Applied Biology, including 
Dendrology, Silviculture and Forest Manage- 
ment, Harvard Forest, Petersham, Mass. 
Established 1904, 

3. Yale University, School of Forestry, New 
Haven, Conn. Established 1900. 

2. Undergraduate Forest Schools: 

4. California, University of, Division of 
Forestry, Berkeley, Calif. Established 1914. 

5. Colorado College, Colorado School of 
Forestry, Colorado Springs, Colo. Estab- 
lished 1905. 

6. Colorado State Agricultural College, De- 


partment of Forestry, Fort Collins, Colo. 
Established 1911. 
©7, Connecticut Agricultural College, 


Storrs, Conn. Established 1923. 


8. Cornell University, New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Department of Forestry, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Established 1910. 

9. Georgia, University of, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, Division of Forestry, 
Athens, Ga. Established 1906. 

10. Idaho, University of, School of For- 
estry, Moscow, Idaho. Established 1909. 

11. Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Division of Agriculture, De- 
partment of Horticulture and Forestry, Ames, 


Iowa. Established 1912. 
12. Louisiana State University, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Baton Rouge, La. WBstab- 


lished 1925. 

13. Maine, University of, Department of 
Forestry, Orono, Maine. Established 1903. 

14. Michigan State College, Department of 
Forestry, East Lansing, Mich. Established 
1903. 

15. Michigan, University of, School of For- 
estry and Conservation, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Established 1903. 

16. Minnesota, University of, College of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics, 
Division of Forestry, University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn. Established 1900. 


17. Montana, University of, School of For- 
estry, Missoula, Mont. Established 1914. 


18. New Hampshire, University of, Depart- 
ment of Forestry, Durham, N. H. Established 
1911. 


19. North Carolina State College of Agri- 
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culture and Engineering, Department of For- 
estry, Raleigh, N. C. Established 1929. 


20. Oregon State College, School of For- 
estry, Corvallis, Ore. Established 1910. 


21. Pennsylvania State College, Pennsyl- 
vania State Forest School, State College, 
Penn. Established 1906. 


22. Purdue University, School of Agricul- 
ture, Department of Forestry, Lafayette, Ind. 
Established 1926. 

23. Syracuse University, New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. Estab- 
lished 1911. 

24. Utah State Agricultural College, School 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Department of 


Forestry and Range, Logan, Utah. Estab- 
lished 1927. 
*25. Washington, State College of, De- 


partment of Forestry and Range Manage- 
ment, Pullman, Wash. Established 1907. 


26. Washington, University of, College of 
Forestry, Seattle, Wash. Established 1907. 





(*7) Connecticut Agricultural College. Pre- 
scribed course in forestry incomplete for pro- 
fessional requirements. 


(*25) Washington State College. 
year curriculum in forestry. 


Three- 


Western Stock by Steamer-Barge 


I have been thinking for some time past that I 
would look into the matter of shipping lumber 
by water from the North Pacific Coast to this 
point, on the Mississippi River (Illinois), in con- 
nection with the Federal Barge Lines. What 
do you think of the proposition? I have care- 
fully read all your articles on the subject—lI 
have been a subscriber since 1883—and am quite 
interested ; but one drawback is that this method 
of shipping takes a lot of capital.—INQuIRY No. 
3230. 

{The making of arrangements for direct 
shipment from the West Coast by steamer to 
New Orleans, transfer to barge there and move- 
ment from river port to yard might be a bit 
too complicated to be worth while on small 
lots; and probably the best way to take advan- 
tage of the steamer-barge rate—if there is any 
to the particular river port destination—is to 
purchase from a mill or wholesaler handling 
large lots. Comparisons between steamer-barge 
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and 72-cent rail rate to various destination, 
were made in a table prepared by H, y 
Proebstel, traffic manager West Coast Lym. 
bermen’s Association, which was printed in the 
issue of May 25, 1925; and the inquirer hag 
been sent a copy of this table. His attention 
was called to a calculator, published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, for figuring net foot. 
age of lumber, as this is the footage on which 
water freight rates are based.—Epitor.] 


Strength of Steel, Wood Beams 


Please advise where we can get a hand. 
book on the strength and carrying loads of 
wood and steel beams of different sizes anq 
lengths.—INQuiry No. 3207. 

[The outstanding data book on strength of 
wood members is “Wood Structural Design 
Data,” published by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D, C, 
and obtainable from the association for $1.50. 
Review of this fine publication appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 30, 1935, 

Similar data on steel are contained in “Illi. 
nois Steel Pocket Companion,” published by 
Illinois Steel Co. (subsidiary of Carnegie Stee! 
Co.), 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, a 
new edition of which is soon to be published, 
Another steel data book is “Manual of Steel 
Construction—For Architects, Engineers and 
Fabricators of Buildings and Other Steel Struc- 
tures,” published at $2 by the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, New York City. 

To make full use of such data books, it is 
well to have a knowledge of the fundamentals 
principles of construction. A good introduc- 
tion to the subject is “Practical Structural 
Design,” by Ernest McCullough, which is in- 
tended for self-instruction and avoids higher 
mathematics; and another is “Engineering for 
Architects,” by DeWitt Clinton Pond, instruc- 
tor in architectural engineering at Columbia 
University. These books may be obtained from 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the publishers’ 
prices—the first mentioned for $4; the second 
for $2.75. 

A list of books on construction was referred 
to in Inquiry No. 3146, published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Dec. 8, 1934, page 
46.—EbiIrTor. ] 
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Before Vancouver, B. C.— 
Coal Harbor, on Burrard In- 
let, British Columbia, has been 
decided on as the Pacific ter- 
minus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, and a provincial pa- 
per predicts that it will become 
a “great and mighty city.” 
Corner lot speculators should 
take notice. 

* * * 

A Novel Lumber Carrier— 
Gauley Bridge, W. Va.—For 
years men have been talking 
about bringing coal across the 
New River canon to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway on a 
wire—but they have only 
talked. I never heard the lum- 
bermen talk about it, but it 
seems that they are to be the 
first to adopt the device. The 
Messrs. Donaldson, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and Scotland, have 
engaged the services of Col. 
Warburton, late of the Royal 
Engineers, to construct for 


River, and 








them an apparatus at Sewel 
Station. They have bought the 
Low Bros,’ timber, across New 
intend to saw it 
where it stands on the plateau, 
1,000 feet above the water. Col. 
Warburton will fix them a wire, 
a carriage etc., by which they 
can take the sawed 
down through the air, certainly 
three-quarters of a mile, and 
I think a good deal more, to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio track. 
The importance of this under- 
taking lies in the great saving 
of haulage which it insures, 
and in the fact that such an 
enormous acreage in this sec- _ 7 
tion consists of high plateaus 
wooded with untouched excel- 
lent timber, and drained by 
canons not as wide nor as high, 
ut in their way exactly like 
this New River canon. 
Col. Warburton can succeed is ) 
probable from the fact that he| southern points, and also direc- 
once transported the cattle and 


stores of a little British army 
across one of the wild New 
Zealand streams in five days, 
on a line improvised without 
notice out of the hawsers of 
her majesty’s ships.—R. 
Cautley. 
io J - 


lumber | Northern Logs and River 
Mills—There is a growing feel- 
ing at the manufacturing towns 
on and at the mouths of the 
rivers which supply the lower 
Mississippi River mills with 
logs, that the timber cut ™ 
those streams should be mani 
factured at home. 


Cypress Classified—From A. 
C. Danner, Mobile, Ala, We 
have received a little pamphlet 
containing the classification ° 
cypress lumber now used by 


That |cypress mills and dealers in 





Mobile, Pensacola and_ other 





tions to shippers. 
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South to Get Rate Cut 


Confer on Freight Rates 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 23.—A conference 
was held here on Sept. 12 of southern lumber- 
man and railroad executives in connection with 
cheaper rates on lumber and lumber products 
in the South, to meet the rate reductions re- 
cently allowed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from the Pacific Coast. No agree- 
ment was reached at the conference but the 
negotiations were left open. 

Among those attending the conference Sept. 
12 were S. M. Moreton, Brookhaven, Miss., 
chairman; John M. Camp, Franklin, Va.; M. J. 
McMahon, Bogalusa, La.; B. F. Chillicutt, 
Louisville, Miss., and A. G. T. Moore, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pine Association. 

A meeting has been called to be held in New 
York on Oct. 3 at the offices of the Trunk Line 
Association, 143 Liberty Street, in connection 
with the proposed reduction of the southern 
freight rates on lumber. 

While no one here will talk for publication, 
it is reported that at the recent meeting held 
here on the subject the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation adopted a record favoring proportionate 
reductions in the southern lumber rates. The 
southern lines embrace the entire official terri- 
tory in their recommendations, hence the south- 
western lines have amended their previous 
recommendations also to cover the entire offi- 
cial territory. 

The New York meeting will be with repre- 
sentatives of the northern railroad lines, with- 
out whose acquiesence no cheaper southern rates 
could be put into effect. 


ICC Rate Decisions 


Wasuincron, D. C., Sept. 23.—The Inter- 
State Commerce Commission has found that 
rates on lumber, timber and other forest prod- 
ucts, in carloads, on so called noncompetitive 
traffic between Mobile, Ala., on the one hand, 
and various points in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
River, Mississippi and Tennessee, on the other, 
are not unreasonable or unlawful. Complaint of 
the Alabama States Docks Commission against 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad 
Corp. has been dimissed by the commission. 

A decision has also been rendered by the 
commission finding that rates on lumber, in 
carloads, from Alabama, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee, to Mount Vernon, Ind., are not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful, and the com- 
plaint of Charles Smith Jr. and Sons against 
the Alabama Great Southern Railroad Co. has 
been dismissed by the commission. 


Southern Lines Will Reduce 
Rates 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 23—C. A. New, 
secretary-manager Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, has announced, following a con- 
ference in Washington, D. c. on Sept. 12, that 
the southern rail lines, as well as those from 
the Southwest, will reduce rates on lumber and 
articles taking the same rates from points in 
the South to Central and Eastern Territories 
in line with the reductions which have been 
made from the Pacific Coast to the same terri- 
tories. In other words, all southern and south- 
western lines have now agreed to reduce their 
rates to keep southern hardwoods in competition 
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with the Pacific Coast woods. The date for 
the new rates to become effective has not been 
announced, as the rate schedule must first be 
worked out and filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

The new rates will represent reductions of 
from 2 to 9 cents to the principal northern and 
eastern consuming points. The work done by 
the traffic association has been praised by all 
southern hardwood producers. 





Hymeneal 


PUTMAN-BRUMMETT—Randolph Bradford 
Putman, who is associated with the American 
Lumber & ‘Treating Corporation, Chicago, 
with headquarters at Crossett, Ark., will 
marry Miss Mary Clare Brummett of Warren, 
Ark., on Oct. 16. The vows will be spoken 
in the home of the bridegroom at Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


BUCHANAN - ANDREW —Donald S. Bu- 
chanan, lumberman of Tacoma, Wash., was 
married to Miss Helen Andrew, of Seattle, 
in that City Sept. 14. The groom is vice 
president and secretary Henry Mill Fuel Co., 
and is the son of the late John C. Buchanan, 
widely known Pacific Northwest lumberman. 
Mrs. Buchanan is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. E. Andrew, Seattle, at whose home 
the ceremony took place. The bride at- 
tended the University of Washington, where 
she was a member of Alpha Gamma Delta 
sorority. She was attended by the Misses 
Theodora Norelle, Seattle, and Dorothy 
Buchanan, a sister of the groom. Bruce Mc- 
Lean, Tacoma, attended Mr. Buchanan. Others 
in the wedding party included John F. 
Buchanan, the bridegroom’s brother, who is 
vice president of the Henry Mill & Timber 
Co. 


CAHILL-STAUB— The marriage of Miss 
Helen Jane Staub to Richard J. Cahill was 
solemnized Sept. 23, in the St. Joseph's 
Catholic church rectory, Waukesha, Wis., in 
the presence of the immediate families. After 
a wedding trip through northern Wisconsin 
and Canada, the young couple will reside 
in Waukesha where Mr. Cahill is associated 
with the Wilbur Lumber Co. 


























Sustained 


Wherever introduced, Mumby' 


ing profits for Dealers because it m 


construction, modernizing and repai 
all of which means bigger and better 
for the Dealers. 


labor, End-Matched building jobs are 
tighter, firmer and more durable. 
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Mumby Quality 
End-Matched 


Matched Lumber is clinching sales and earn- 


need for better construction at lower cost. 
This new wasteless lumber saves time and 
labor—reduces building costs—stimulates new 


Aside from the real savings in material and 


All of the short ends are used—each piece 


MINNESOTA: P. H. Betzer, 300 Wilmac Bldg., Minneapolis. 
Murfin & Trace, 
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For information about Mumby stock or service LN write, phone, or wire our nearest representative: 
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ILLINOIS: Chicago Territory: Fraser-DeSale uae. es 11 8. _ S. DAKOTA: L. W. Armin. Sioux Falls. 

Salle St., Chicago; P. Paddock, Springfield; A .W. Pearsall, SS WM yw MILD COLORADO, WYOMING and UTAH—Henshaw, Ellwanger-Mc- 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS and St. Louis Terri Hopkins Lum- STOO Caddon, 1301 Wazee St., Denver, Colo. 

ber Co., 7823 Greensfelder Ra. St. Lou ~~ on oe TEXAS: W. F. Nelson, Dallas; Guy M. Chisolm, Amarillo, North- 
NORTHWESTERN IOWA and Sioux City Territory: Thos. Mould west Texas and Eastern New Mexico 

Lbr. Co., Sioux City. Hug tus oy INDIANA: Ctoude G. Ww irick Lbr. Co., 402 Hansel- 
MICHIGAN: Claude G. Wirick Lumber 402 Hanselman oe man g., Kalamazoo, 

Bide. Kalamazoo: Lloyd Milliken, 1191 Burlingame Ave., De- iii Ot NEBRASKA: Prestegaard Lumber Co., Lincoln. 
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Lumber 


is interlocked with the others all the way 
around, forming a solid, continuous sheet of 
lumber. 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 1” and 2” Common 
in either Douglas Fir or West Coast Hemlock, 


or Western Red Cedar—and if you live in the 
East, the new 72c Freight Rate helps ma- 
terially in going after new business. 


IOWA, MISSOURI, KANSAS, OKLAHOMA: Gunter Lumber Co., 


WISUONSIN: A. 
inton Bldg., 


MUMBY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 





A Real Sales 
Stimulator 


can get this new and better lumber in 


ong with anything else in Fir, Hemlock 


City, Mo. 
F. Krapfel, Madison; W. A. Scbgeides, Plank- 
a 


Milwaukee; Ben Nuzum Lumber Co., 








MALONE. WASH. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 23.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Sept. 14, and for 
seven weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available; also percentage comparison with st 


for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1934: 











thirty. 
atistics 





TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 193 of 1934 1935 of 1934 935 of 1934 
Southern Pine Association...............4+- 154 63,003,000 138 59,781,000 141 60,077,000 14] 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 202 200,671,000 128 211,281,000 141 177,169,000 125 
Western Pine Association.........ccesccsees 113 139,819,000 157 106,021,000 122 112,185,000 138 
California Redwood Association............. 14 15,794,000 111 12,059,000 93 10,988,000 108 
MOURNED CYPPERS. co vcccsccccccccscecvcceces 13 3,808,000 146 3,575,000 S7 3,368,000 99 
PROUEROTR TEMG cc sccccscrcceerecsesesrseeeesss 7 7,890,000 94 4,828,000 61 4,110,000 52 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 4,012,000 145 3,147,000 126 3,268,000 129 
EE PED Se vieenceg cade deareds suas 522 434,997,000 136 401,392,000 131 371,165,000 128 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 93 23,948,000 187 19,392,000 182 18,045,000 180 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs. Assn.. 19 2,977,000 328 3,901,000 149 3,913,000 190 
EE: IGG: nc ceencerénsetecceeoenes P 112 26,925,000 196 23,293,000 176 21,958,000 182 
CE CD: a Raven een sneha ded amen an 615 461,922,000 139 424,685,000 132 393,123,000 130 
THIRTY-SEVEN WEEKS: 
Softwoods: - 
Southern Pine Association ............se00- 154 1,036,807,000 122 1,145,601,000 139 1,164,286,000 137 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 202 2,604,574,000 104 2,868,896,000 125 2,915,947,000 121 
Western Pine Association...........c.seeee: 108 1,769,919,000 127 1,801,893,000 137 1,856,910,000 143 
California Redwood Association............. 15 238,724,000 100 262,609,000 118 269,694,000 132 
rn SOE Fcnethecedeveteausnncer anes 16 76,225,000 183 99,248,000 118 90,001,000 117 
POCSOE BUDO ccccccevevsceresegscececesees 8 70,413,000 101 62,120,000 93 57,181,000 90 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 73,135,000 149 62,542,000 140 65,760,000 156 
Total softwoods ...... diedeensbdsnecekees “525 5,869,797,000 114 6,302,909,000 77 
Hardwoods: : 925 ) 797 130 6,419,779,000 130 
fardwoo anufacturers’ Institute......... 126 386,224,000 114 409,966,000 132 397,595,00 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 72,857,000 104 76,098,000 133 30,525 000 in 
TOCRS BAPEWOORS ccccccccccececesccececess 148 459,081,000 113 477,064,000 132 478,120,000 130 
RR SEED Wht ndaevesocratetaivacdssavess 651 6,328,878,000 114 6,779,973,000 130 6,897,899,000 130 





Installs Wood Treating Plant 


SHREvEPoRT, La., Sept. 23.—In order to meet 
the growing demand among retail lumber dealers 
for lumber treated to prevent decay, fungus 
growth and termite damage, and the demand 
for timbers treated for bridge, dock and culvert 
construction, the Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), in co-operation with the American Lum- 
ber & Treating Co., is installing an up-to-the- 
minute treating plant at the big Frost plant, here. 

In recent years, the demand for treated lum- 
ber and timbers for house building and con- 
struction purposes has increased tremendously, 
and the Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.), which 
is one of the largest pine and hardwood—as 
well as oak floorjng—producers in the South, 
has decided to add treated products to its al- 
ready large list of items in order to give a 
thoroughly complete service to its dealer and 
industrial trade. 

The lumber industry realizes that in order 
to retain its markets for sub-structure material 
in areas where termites are prevalent, and also 
to provide permanency in construction to com- 
pare with homes of wood built in New England 
and the Atlantic Seaboard, which have stood 
for more than a century, it must provide lum- 
ber treated to insure against damage by ter- 
mites and decay, for the building of homes and 
other structures. The Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.) is among the first to prepare to handle 
a large volume of this class of material, which 
will be immediately available to the retail trade 
over the entire country. 

The new modern treating plant will be 
equipped with cylinders for creosoting and oth- 
ers for treating with Wolman salts, zinc chlor- 
ide or any other recognized salt treatment. The 
company is also installing kiln facilities for dry- 
ing the lumber after treating with Wolman 
salts and zinc chloride. The Frost officials 
anticipate that the plant will be ready for opera- 
tion about Dec. 1, for salt treatment, and about 
Dec. 15 for creosote. 

The location of this treating plant at Shreve- 
port gives it the benefit of production from all 
of the mills operated by the Frost Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), making it possible for lumber 
from all of these mills to go through this one 
treating plant. In connection with the Shreve- 
port plant there will be shed capacity for more 
than one million feet of treated and kiln-dried 
lumber. These facilities will enable the Frost 
Lumber Industries (Inc.) to ship to the trade 


either straight cars of treated lumber, posts or 
poles, or mixed cars of treated and untreated 
lumber, oak flooring, and many other lumber 
items manufactured by the Frost Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.). 

With these added facilities the Frost Lumber 
Industries (Inc.) will be in a position to supply 
the trade with a lumber service complete in 
every respect. 





Some Logging Railroads Tax- 


able as Common Carriers 


Otympia, WaAsH., Sept. 21.—Logging rail- 
roads that cross county lines are subject to the 
provisions of a new law authorizing the State 
tax commission to assess common carriers for 
taxation purposes, according to a ruling by 
Superior Judge John M. Wilson here. Judge 
Wilson sustained the State’s demurrer to a 
suit brought by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
to enjoin the commission from valuing its inter- 
county logging railroads. In a previous opinion, 
Judge Wilson had enjoined the commission from 
valuing its intra-county logging roads. In hold- 
ing the inter-county roads subject to assessment 
by the State, Judge Wilson classified them as 
common carriers. The timber company con- 
tended its intercounty roads were for log haul- 
ing only, and consequently were not common 
carriers. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to Amprican LumBerMan] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 25.—The 202 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Sept. 21 reported: 
Production 213,892,000 


Shipments 229,923,000 7.49% over 


: production 
Orders 


187,093,000 12.53% under production 
A group of 202 mills, whose production re- 

ports for 1935 to date are complete, reported 

as follows: 

aveeame weekly cut for thirty-eight weeks: 


SE aiacein eer Nk a oh ek eae ere w ae 67,984,000 

er ee re 71,348,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

a I AE ee 106,946,000 


A group of 202 mills whose production for 
the two weeks ended Sept 21 was 213,892,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Pee 78,110,000 78,987,000 101,826,000 

Domestic e 

cargo. ..108,372,000 69,517,000 176,796,000 
Export . 26,175,000 21,323,000 60,479,000 
Local 17,266,000 17,266,000 =. ca weeee 
229,923,000 187,093,000 339,101,000 


A group of 202 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as 
follows : 


Aver. for two 
weeks ended Aver. for 38 weeks ended 
Sep. 21,1935 Sep. 21,1935 Sep. 22, 1934 


Production 106,946,000 71,348,000 67,984,000 
Shipments 114,961,000 78,538,000 62,924,000 
Orders 93,546,000 79,020,000 64,763,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurncton, D. C., Sept. 23.—Following is a statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Sept. 14: 
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Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 














oO. 
Mills 1935 1934 1935 1934 
oteethern Pine pansdessenaewene 112 74,019,000 62,567,000 376,830,000 445,362,000 
West Coast ......... 202 364,827,000 337,222,000 911,605,000 1,262.957.00 
Western Pine ......... 116 173,962,000 81,906,000 1,288,741,000 1,299,511,000 
California Redwood 12 28,226,000 23,703,000 266,795,000 287,757,000 
Southern Cypress ........--. 13 6,559,000 2,692,000 173,731,000 209,952,008 
Northern Pine ............-++++. 7 4,555,000 6,293,000 134,675,000 171,823,008 
Northern Hemlock ..........-+++ 13 4,525,000 2,325,000 84,564,000 85,870,00 
Total Softwoods ..........-- 475 656,673,000 516,708,000 3,236,941,000 3,763,232,000 
Hard woods— 00 
Southern Hardwoods .......... 183 59,418,000 78,348,000 582,896,000  613.514,0 : 
Northern Hardwoods ......... 16 10,595,00€ 5,278,000 101,328,000  128,488,00 
Total Hardwoods ........... 199 70,013,000 83,626,000 684,224,000 742,002,000 
_ =eas Lumber.....+--+++++es 661 726,686,000 600,334,000 3,921,165,000 4,505,234,00 
ooring— 
Maple, Beech & Birch........... 4,514,000 4,207,000 15,392,000 15,169,000 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Trees All the Years 


All my years, from youth till now, 

From baby tears to wrinkled brow, 
Through all, thank God, I have had these: 
What road i trod, I have had trees. 

All my days, yes, even when 

Mine baby ways, I had them then, 

A tree before my father’s gate, 

And at the door trees trim and straight. 
All my time they filled life’s field, 

First trees to climb, then trees to shield. 
Man’s greatest friend I did not miss, 
Youth, till the end—thank God for this. 


We See b' the Papers 


Try as he will, a man can’t always be wrong. 


Greece recalls its navy. Seems to us we 


remember it, too. 

If we want to reform something, let’s repeal 
the law of the gun. 

Perhaps what ought to be dissolved is a few 
of the public futilities. 

Unfortunately there is nothing unconstitu- 
tional about a deficit. 


Meanwhile the Republican bosses keep 
whacking the bulrushes. 
Our country: May she always be right; but 


right or left. 


For this season anyway, westward the star 
of baseball takes its way. 


Italy may take Ethiopia from the air, but 
forgets that it must hold it from the ground. 


Some girls give about as much thought to 
marrying a man as Congress does to passing 
a bill. 


The worst of it is that a lot of people use 
the word with the accent on the “tik” instead 
of the “swas.” 


our country, 


Lower the price and you lose your profit, 
raise the price and you lose your market. 
Life is like that. 


Goats sell for 35 cents in Abyssinia. Strange 
to say, an offer of 35 cents would get almost 
anybody’s goat. 

One thing that worries us is that, if 400.000 
coal miners walk out, 400,000 oil-burner sales- 
men. may walk in. 


Before the coal miners strike. we trust they 
will see to it that nobody in the country can 
get gas, wood or oil. 


If Mussolini wants to fight Ethiopia, the 
Italian people ought to hand him a gun and 
tell him tego ahead—and -de-it.— 


The war scare has scared a lot of gold over 
here from Europe. When gold will take 2 a 
chance over here, it must be scared. 


Even among nations, €éven withthe best in- 
tentions, it is the big fellow who gets helped 
end the little fellow who gets hurt. 


For example, Italv has munitions factories; 
Ethiopia none: so, in order to be neutral, we 
tefuse to sell guns to either of them. 

Jim Farley accuses the Republicans of rais- 
ing “a vast sum to influence elections.” You 
can just imagine how that shocks Jim. 

Mayor Kellv has notified Chicago property 
Owners to hurn their leaves. But what if 
thev are needed later for raking purposes? 

Whatever may be said about Mussolini he 
doesn’t deserve to he called an “ill deuce.” The 
correct title is bad enough—“Eel Doshay.” 

Now Joe Kennedy has stepped out. It is 
always the wrong fellow who resigns. Or, 
rather, the right one. Anyway, you may know 
what we mean. 


Personally we have always believed that 
armaments provoke war. But Great Britain’s 
massing of ships in the Mediterranean gives us 


pause. Also Il Duce. 
Lawrence Tibbett says grand opera is “dying 
on its feet.” Which is not astonishing; ever 


since we can remember prima donnas have been 
dying all over the stage. 


As a matter of fact, military preparedness 
does not provoke war. But you can’t have 
military preparedness without a military party. 
And military parties do. 


Measured in gold, which is what the world 
measures value in, prices are lower in America 
now than in 1932. So you just imagine you 
are paying 50 cents a pound for bacon. 


The Potato Reduction Association proposes 
to bring about crop reduction by means of 
chain letters. Not a bad idea. The thing to 
do is not to plant the potatoes and instead plant 
the chain-letter writers. 


President Roosevelt at Whiteface Mountain 
praised “those four words of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s, ‘It can be done.’” Of course, as a matter 
of fact, Eddie Guest wrote the poem “It Can 
Be Done,” and not Woodrow Wilson. 


New York State is selling $30,000,000 of 
bonds, the money to be spent for emergency 
unemployment relief. It’s like the fellow who 
walks in and invites everybody to have a drink, 
and then walks out and leaves some other fel- 
low to pay for it. 

Under the Social Security Act, you get a 
maximum of $85 a month in your old age if 
you have made $250 a month for 45 years. But 
a man who has made $250 a month for 45 
years and hasn’t saved enough to keep him, 
should be deported instead of supported. 

Miller Donahoe, of Ponca City, proposes that 
the $50,000,000 of impounded wheat processing 
taxes be given to the Red Cross if, as and when 
the AAA tax is declared illegal, as there is 
no way of paying it back to the consumer. 
By that time the consumer will be on the Red 
Cross, anyway. 


To Make Things Move 


The lawg kept comin’ down the hill, 

And down the stream, and down to mill, 
In days upon the Androscoggin, 

Before we had this railroad lawggin’. 
The water might be high or low, 

The current might be fast or slow, 

But this was sure, beyond improvin’— 


To make things move, you kept things movin’. 


And so it was at Saginaw, 

Muskegon, on the Chippewa, 

Or anywhere that water, weather, 

And men and timber got together. 

You couldn’t wish things on their way 
Them days (I doubt if any day), 
One way alone a man behoovin’— 
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To make things move, to keep things movin’. 


On Stony Brook, or on the Clam, 

We didn’t try to start a jam. 

Or in the crew encourage ructions, 

In fact, we cleared away obstructions. 

We made, to make the lawegin’ good, 

The way as easy as we could, 

And saw the business soon improvin’— 


To make things move, we kept things movin’. 


We didn’t think a mosshack then 

Was smarter than old rivermen: 

We had to keep the timber comin’, 

A log-boom full, a sawmill hummin’. 
We broke the jams, we kept her clear, 
A peavy there, a peavy here— 

A thousand times we saw it proven, 


To make things move, just keep things movin’! 


' 
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Long Leaf 





Your Assurance 
of VALUE... 


lf it is manufactured under this brand 
you can bank on it's being Good Long 
Leaf—the kind of stock you'll be proud 
to show your trade. 


There are many reasons why—the tim- 
ber is from the famous Louisiana virgin 
forests—it is expertly manufactured in a 
fine modern sawmill by a thoroughly 
experienced crew—the finished product 
is delivered to you with a backing of 
45-years’ continuous and unfailing service. 


Doesn't that sound like a line and an 
institution that can aid you in building 
up your sales of: 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Dimension & Timbers 
Lignasan Treated Lumber 
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Here’s What's New— 


----- for Increasing Sales 


Offers Samples to Demonstrate 
Improvements in Wallboard 


Samples of its well known’ wallboard 
“Sheetrock,” on which six new improvements 
are announced, are being offered the trade by 
the United States Gypsum Co., of Chicago, with 
the belief that when lumber and material deal- 
ers see for themselves the smoother, tighter 
surface, the consistently lighter weight with 
no reduction in strength, the improved core, 
improvement in structure of the board, and 
the easily identifiable edge labeling, they will 
recognize a value that they can sell to their 
customers, and the company assures also that 
the newly improved method of loading will 
preserve this value intact from factory to re- 
tail shed. These samples will be sent AMeErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN readers on request to the 
company. 


Good Paint for Lumber's Sake 


A review of the paint business as it applies 
to the lumber industry is contained in “ ‘Cheap’ 
Paint Is a Blow to the Lumber Business,” an 
interesting booklet which has just been pub- 
lished by the National Lead Co., of 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. It tells by word and 
picture the reasons why lumbermen, who are 
particular about the quality and handling of 
their boards and dimension, should be just as 
careful to see to it that this work is not frus- 
trated by “cheap” paint jobs that tend to an- 
tagonize customers toward all surfaces that 
need painting. Copies of the booklet may be 
had on request by writing to the company. 





Two New Descriptive Folders 


Two attractively illustrated folders have re- 
cently been published by the Insulite Co., of 
Minneapolis, to aid dealers in the sale of its 
products. One, “The Board of a Thousand 
Uses,” suggests a variety of uses for Insulite 
hardboard—in the basement, the kitchen, and 
other home needs, and for making auto trailers, 
bird houses, waste baskets and many other 
items. 

The other folder, “Better Insulation. Sound 
Deadening, Decoration and Acoustics With One 
Versatile Material,” describes how beautiful 
decorative effects may be obtained with In- 


sulite tile and plank, and here again are illus- 
trations to add sparkle and “point” to the 
printed word. 

Copies of either folder may be had by address- 
ing the Insulite Co. at the Builders’ Exchange, 
Minneapolis. 





lt Brings Home the Story of 
Western Pines 


Wednesday evening an intensely interested 
group of retailers of the Chicago area sat in 
the headquarters of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co. on West Madison Street and watched and 
listened as the Western Pine Association’s new 
sound film, “Harvesting the Western Pines,” 
was exhibited, supplemented by further expla- 
nations and descriptions by Harold Elliott, one 
of the officials of the Metropolitan company, 
which specializes in wholesaling the cut of 
western pine mills. 

This sound movie, as one enthusiastic ob- 
server remarked after the “show,” is an “edu- 
cation in itself in the way things are done at the 
mills, and why. I’ve read about these things, 
and I’ve heard about them, but I just couldn’t 
a what they were like until I saw this 
film.” 

As the scenes unfold on the silver screen the 
observer is taken from mill to camp and back 
to mill, a tour that reviews the entire opera- 
tion from growing the trees to cutting them 
into lumber, resawing, kiln-drying, surfacing, 
grading, and shipping. An important feature is 
a sequence concerning present-day conservation 
policies of western pine producers, giving visual 
evidence that these trees are being grown as 
well as harvested. No names of individual com- 
panies appear in the film, for the pictures were 
taken at a number of pine operations in the 
West. It is truly an educational film, and 36 
minutes spent in viewing it should give any 
person a clearer understanding of how lumber 
is produced at these great mills. 

After the showing of the film the visiting 
dealers were served refreshments by Mr. Elliott 
and two of his brothers, Jack and Reo, and 
associates, and all enjoyed a little get-together 
to compare notes and find that business has 
been greatly improved this summer. One man 
reported that last month was his busiest in six 
years, and another said that “when I go to the 
office tomorrow I have so much business 
that I just don’t know what to do first.” Most 
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of this is repair work, although some reported 
new homes to swell the volume of sales. 

The Metropolitan company intended to show 
the film in Chicago again Thursday night 
before another group of dealers, and then to 
take it Friday night to Milwaukee—the terrj. 
tory of the fourth of the four Elliotts, Marsden 
—where a larger group was expected to see jt. 
The film was in Metropolitan possession all this 
week, and is booked for several weeks ahead 
according to advices from the association, 


An Aid to Year-Round Sales 


Those who believe that the coming of winter 
will mean cessation of building activity and 
deplore that situation will be interested in a 
new publication by the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, “Concreting in Cold Weather,” copies 
of which may be obtained by writing to lead- 
ing cement manufacturers. [Illustrations are 
pictures taken on concreting jobs in cold 
weather, and show various methods of protect- 
ing the freshly placed concrete, and there is a 
sheet of specifications by which the proper pro- 
tection may be called for by architect or en- 
gineer. Following this is a set of instructions 
for meeting these specifications, as practiced 
by a large construction company. 





---for Lowering Costs 


Know the Facts About Your 
Truck Operation 


Some of the expenses which operators of 
truck fleets pay are not necessary, for they are 
caused by such things as speeding, which short- 
ens the life of the truck, by costly delays at 
some times and unnecessary overtime at others, 
and lumbermen will 
be interested to 
know that a new 
booklet, “10 Ways of 
Getting More Work 
Out of Motor 
Trucks,” gives some 
valuable information 
on how to eliminate 
much of this unnec- 
essary expense and 
produce “that extra 
trip per day.” Pub- 
lished by the Service 
Recorder Co., 1422 
Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, it 
contains graphic charts and illustrations to help 
show the importance of knowing with certainty 
exactly how much use is being obtained from 
each truck, and also has helpful discussions of 
routing and scheduling. Readers of the AmFRi- 
CAN LUMBERMAN may obtain copies of the 
booklet on request by writing the Service com- 








Shevlin 


SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 


Carpenter-Hixon Company, Limited 
Blind River, Ontario 


The McCloud River Lumber Company 
McCloud, California 





Shevlin-Clarke Company, Limited 
Fort Frances, Ontario 


The Shevlin-Hixon Company 
Bend, Oregon 














ine Sales Company 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


SHEVLIN PINE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
1206 Graybar Bldg. 1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg. 
Mohawk 4-9117 Telephone Central 9182 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
1030 Monadnock Bidg. 1512 Metropolitan Bldg. 
Kearney 7041 Elgin 9971 


pany on their letterheads. 








SPECIES 


NORTHERN (Genuine) WHITE PINE 
(PINUS STROBUS) 


NORWAY OR RED PINE 
(PINUS RESINOSA) 


PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 


SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Rogers—Lee Broadhurst has ac- 
wuired ownership of the Rogers Hardwood Prod- 
ucts Co. through purchase of the interest for- 
merly owned by Hugh Chappelle. 

IDAHO. 


Idaho Falls—Independent Lumber Co. 


purchased by Leonard A. Wright, and will be 
known as the Bonneville Lumber Co. 
ILLINOIS. Savanna — Hunter Lumber Co. 


hanged to Hunter-Hass Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—Lamar Lumber Co. 
purchased by Mengel Co., of Louisville, Ky., who 
are Making repairs and improvements preparatory 
to starting operations about Oct. 15. 


MICHIGAN. 
Furniture Co. 
niture Co. 

MINNESOTA. 
ber Co. incorporated as 
Hardware Co.; capital, $25,000. 
slbrecht; vice president, Glenn 
tary-treasurer, Frank A. Green. 

Milan—Anderson Lumber Yard_ succeeded by 
Anderson Lumber & Implement Co.; W. and 
s. R. Anderson, proprietors. 

MISSOURI. Craig 
Lucad Lumber Co. purchased by 
Cecil Richardson. The Craig yard will continue 
ynder management of Charles Willis; the Mound 
City yard stock will be moved to the other four 
yards owned by the Richardson brothers and the 
yard closed. 

“Kansas City—Scoular-Bishop Co. 
Soular-Bishop Grain Co. 

St. Louis—Duro-Bilt Seat Co. now Duro-Bilt Seat 

& Stool Co., 1116 South Grand Ave. 


NEBRASKA. Mead—J. P. Forsyth sold lumber 
and coal business to Gordon Soderberg. 


OREGON. McMinnville—Baker Creek 
‘o. leased mill to Stephenson Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Burleson—Wilson Bros. & Co. 
eeded by Haskew-Pearson Co. 


WASHINGTON. Benton City, Buena, Grand- 
view, Granger, Harrah, Kennewick, Parker, Pros- 
sr, Sunnyside, Toppenish, Wapato, Zillah—Tum- 
A-Lum Lumber Co. sold yards at foregoing places 
to Potlatch Yards (Inc.), of Spokane. 

Fairfax—Carbon River Shingle Co. 
purchased by Eatonville Lumber Ce. 





Rapids—Groenleer’ Bros. 
Groenleer-Vance Fur- 


Grand 
succeeded by 


Hackensack—Hackensack Lum- 
Hackensack Lumber & 
President, H. W. 
Witham; secre- 


City—Willis- 
Herbert and 


and Mound 


name now 


Lumber 


suc- 


shingle mill 


New Ventures 


Texarkana—A. P. LeGrande has 
lumber yard at his old location, 


ARKANSAS. 
pened a retail 
612 Lelia St. 
CALIFORNIA. Delhi-——E. T. Connor 
a lumber yard here. 

KENTUCKY. Fulton—W. P. 
Co. 126 Morris St. 

NEW MEXICO. 


is opening 
Murrell Lumber 


Las Cruces—Warren Lumber & 


Paint Co., corner Griggs and Water streets. J. 
Leslie Warren, proprietor. 

NEW YORK. Newburgh—Abby Lumber Co.; 
retail. 


New York City—Eighty-sixth Street Lumber Co., 
347 East 86th St. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro — Greensboro 
Lumber Co. 
OREGON. Bend—J. W. Copeland Yards (Inc.), 


of Portland, have opened a branch yard at 124 
Greenwood, under management of F. H. Knaak. 
TEXAS. San Antonio—Builders Lumber Co., 231 
South F'lores St. Morris Kallison is president and 
Roscoe C. Cahill manager of the company. The 
new yard will carry a complete stock of building 
supplies 

WASHINGTON. Glacier—Portable Shingle Co. 
formed by Ernest Walken, H. V. Little, and E. R. 
Little, to operate mill. 


Incorporations 


ARKANSAS. Camden—Consolidated 
Co. Incorporators: Reed Gammill 
Johnson. 

CONNECTICUT. West Haven—West Haven 
Lumber Co.; $50,000. Incorporators: David Shan- 
brom, Isidor Podheiser and Marie Scall. 


FLORIDA.  Jacksonville—McCormick 


Moulding 
and W. E. 


Lumber 


‘0. incorporated by J. W. McCormick, J. Willis 
McCormick, and B. F. McCormick. 

KENTUCKY. Barbourville — Blackstone WHard- 
Wood Co.; $10,000. Incorporators: Lloyd A. Cur- 
iss and A. J. Boehm. 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—John Gall & Sons, 
4024 Evans Chapel Road. Lumber and sawmill. 
John H. Gall an incorporator. 

NEW JERSEY. Boonton—Crowell, Lyon & Ochs 
Inc.). Care of Ira G. Lyon, Lyonsville, N. J. 
~NEW YORK. Brooklyn—S A N Woodworking 
orporation, 998 Rockaway Ave. 

_ New York City—T. J. Comerford Lumber Cor- 
Watton. Incorporators: Sue LL. Comerford, 552 
Ch 125th St., New York City; James Callahan, 415 
Restle Lane, Leonia, N. J.; Nathan McCall, 1100 
ver Road, Edgewater, N. J 


New York City—Anna_ Siegel (Inc.); building 
serials. Care of Fred W. Scholem, 10 East 40th 
New York City—Tawes Corporation; $10,000; 


building materials. Care of Herman Knobloch, 


36-40 Lowne St., Flushing, N. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Andrews—cC. N. Bryan & 
Co.; $100,000. Incorporators: C. N. Bryan, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; J. E. Banks, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
A. B. Chandler, Sr., Andrews. 

Bladenboro—-W. . Hall Lumber Co.; $40,000. 
Incorporators: W. D. Hall, L. A. Tart and C. Y. 


Lewis. 
Charlotte—Elrod-Sibley Lumber Co.; $100,000. 
Incorporators: J. E, Elrod, George L. Sibley and 


Stanley R. Elrod. 

OHIO. Dayton—Oakdale Lumber & Millwork 
Co., Wilmington Park, Dayton. Incorporators: 
Gilbert Wessendorf, Fred Hedges and Ralph Wes- 


sendorf. 
OKLAHOMA. Jenks-—W. N. Smith Lumber Co.; 
$3,000. Incorporators: H. 8S. Lundy, M. E. Lundy, 


Tulsa, Okla., and W. N. Smith, Jenks, Okla. 
OREGON. Eugene—Cascade Lumber Co. In- 
corporators: Archie M. Matlock, M. M. Matlock 
and E. L. Andrus. 
Portland—Evergreen Timber Corporation; $5,000. 
Incorporators: O. H. Schneider and T. M. Murphy. 
Prineville—Pine Products Corporation; $25,000. 


Sawmill. Incorporators: W. L. Forsythe, L. E. 
Smith and C. H. Crawford. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. St. Matthews—Banks-Steifle 
Lumber Co. Incorporators: C. E. Steifle and D. 
H. Banks. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—X. L. Wood Products 
Co.: $25,000. Incorporators: B. A. Rhodes, C. F. 


Faulk and Ernest Williams. 

TEXAS. Austin—Theodore Low Lumber Co.; 
$15,000. Care of B. W. Herndon, Manchaca Road, 
Austin. 

VIRGINIA. Marion—Damascus Lumber Corpora- 
tion; $25,000. To operate sawmills and woodwork- 
ing plants. George S. Boucher is president. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—Central Supply 
Co.; $15,000. Building materials. Care of Charles 
Hartmann, 25 Holly Road, Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN. Westboro—Walters Veneer Co. in- 
corporated by R. F. Kohlmann, John M. Hanley 
and M. Stein. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Ingram-Day Lumber Co. 
First National Bank Building, has been granted 
a permit to erect a $100,000 plant on Three Mile 
Creek, with a daily capacity of 65,000 feet. The 
permit calls for construction of a sawmill, planing 
mill, dry kiln and usual complementary equip- 
ment. 

ARKANSAS. Malvern—R. L. Payne, of Hermit- 
age, and Garland Anthony, of Bearden, will open 


. sawmill here, with a daily capacity of 25,000 
eet. 
CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles— Harbor Box & 


Lumber Co., 1428 South Alameda St., will build a 
new factory on Pico Street near Soto, to cost be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000. 

MICHIGAN. Ontonagon—Northern Logging Co., 
Ironwood, plan erecting a sawmill, kiln and plan- 
ing mill here, to cost $40,000. 

MISSOURI. Bunker—F. X. Falk, who operates a 
retail lumber business at Ste. Genevieve, Mn.. is 
erecting at Bunker a sawmill and stave mill for 
the manufacture of Bourbon staves, and will add a 
planing mill and steam dry kiln. Mr. Falk owns 
a tract of about 2,000 acres of virgin Ozark Mour- 
tain oak and Ozark Mountain soft pine, contain- 
ing 9,000,000 feet, which he will manufacture. 
The business will be conducted under the name of 
Falk Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 

OREGON. Sumpter—Sumpter Valley Pine Co. 
plan erecting a sawmill to replace one recently 
destroyed by fire. 


Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—Burleigh Manufacturing 
Co. main plant destroyed by fire. with estimated 
loss of $35,000, partially covered by insurance. S. 
Burleigh, owner, said the plant would be rebuilt 
as soon as possible. 

MINNESOTA. Erhard—Stenerson Bros. Lumber 
Co. had two warehouses, a lumber shed, and ap- 
proximately 100,000 feet of lumber destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at approximately $10,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 

TENNESSEE. Iron City—Parkes Lumber Co.’s 
hardwood floor mill was damaged approximately 
$17,000 by fire. 

VERMONT. Moretown—Burton S. Ward lumber 
mill destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at 
about $12,000, partly covered by insurance. 

VIRGINIA, North Tazewell—Federal Lumber 
Co. suffered fire loss estimated at about $45,000, 
with $10,000 insurance. 





Houses of the Victorian era are frequently 
discouraging to the home owner who has de- 
cided to modernize but who does not have 
much money to spend on the outside of the 
structure. Jig-saw work definitely brands the 
house as of the “gingerbread period.” If it 
is not possible to have all of such trimming 
removed, it may be camouflaged by finishing it 
in the same color as the main part of the house, 
rather than the color of the trim. 


























WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 



































Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 








BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 23.—Market trends in 
lumber became relatively unimportant, even to 
the merchandisers of lumber, when compared 
with the great Constitutional demonstration 
which centered this year in historic Faneuil 
Hall in this city on Tuesday, commemorating 
the 148th anniversary of the formulation of the 
Constitution of the United States. Archibald 
R. Giroux, of Boston, chairman of the National 
Constitution Day Committee, was chairman of 
both the afternoon and evening gatherings. He 
is a world war veteran with two years over- 
seas service, and later was engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business in State Street. A 
leading speaker at the afternoon session was 
Hon. John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., head 
of the Kirby Lumber Co. and chairman of the 
Southern Committee to Uphold the Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Giroux, as chairman of the national 
body, has arranged with Mr. Kirby for a con- 
ference in October, at which plans will be per- 
fected for joint action between the northern and 
southern groups for mobilizing defenders of the 
Constitution. 

Building permits in Massachusetts in August 
gained 26.2 percent over July, and 32.4 percent 
over August one year ago, and yet the latest 
Dun & Bradstreet weekly review of New Eng- 
land business states that “business continued to 
improve last week in all lines with the single 
exception of building.” Most yards report that 
few house schedules are being booked and that 
most orders are for small lots for repair work. 
One dealer exhibited a sheaf of ten order slips 
covering lots just booked and declared that all 
items would not make a load for his smallest 
truck. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock—yYard stocks 
melted steadily through July and August 
during the period of the West Coast strike. 
Orders for mill shipment are unimportant, 
but receipts by water thus far in September 
total slightly under five milllion feet, and 
were made up chiefly of old orders that were 
held up at the mills pending the resumption 
of shipping following the strike. During the 
strike, British Columbia boards came in 
freely in foreign bottoms, but most of this 
stock has been passed along to the yards. 
The market today is quite clear of boards, 
though a few parcels of No. 3 fir, 6-inch, are 
available at $21.50 at the docks. The dimen- 
sion sizes of fir are now held at $10 off new 


list 32 c. i. f., with hemlock $1 less. At the 
storage and distribution yards, old Code 
prices are held, with the upper grades at 


$3.50 over Code. Effective Thursday, Sept. 
19, Idaho pine prices f. o. b. mill are marked 
up $2 for 4/4 and thicker C selects and bet- 
ter, and 4/4 and thicker No. 1 common. The 
D selects in 5/4 and thicker, No. 2 common 
4/4 and thicker, and all widths of bevel sid- 
ing take $1 advance. 


Eastern Spruce—Somewhat 
by the yards and industrials has served to 
held the price list steady, as many of the 
smaller mills have ceased operations for the 
winter. There are rumors of early advances 
at the winter mills, but the smaller dimen- 
sion sizes are still available at $32, delivered 
at Boston rate points. For the wider sizes, 
the mills are very firm at $35@36 for the 6- 
and 8-inch and up to $38@39 for the 12-inch. 
There are liberal offerings of covering boards 
5 inches and up at $28@29, but on the other 
hand dry dressed and matched stock boards 
are scarce and firm at $32@33 for the 6- and 
7-inch, and $34@ @35 for the 8-inch. Bundled 
furring is active at $26@27 for the 2-inch, 
and $28@29 for the 3-inch. 


Lath and Shingles—Because offerings of 
standard spruce lath are limited, the price 
holds steady at $3.50@3.65 for the narrow 
size, and $4@4.15 for the 1% inch. TEastern 
white cedar shingle top grades of extras are 
easy at $4.25, with the clears and 2nd clears 
firm and active at $3.50 and $3. The market 
position of the West Coast red cedars is difti- 
cult due to a real scarcity of most grades at 
all Atlantic Coast terminals and storage 


freer buying 


points. Premium prices prevail. The No. 1, 
16-inch XXXXX at the storage points should 
be quoted at $4.45; No. 2, $3.75; No. 3, $3.50. 
For air dried deduct 10 cents. A few lots 
of 18-inch Perfections are available at 
$4.75@5 at the storage points. For all-rail 
lots direct from the mills to yards, Perfec- 
tions are quoted at $4.94 delivered, and the 
No. 1 XXXXX at $4.54. Consignments by 
water are on the way, but it is not felt that 
their arrival will materially affect the cur- 
rent list, as early offerings will be snapped 
up promptly. 

Maple Heel Stock—Many of the better mills 
are diverting their maple product to chan- 
nels other than the heel shops, by reason of 
price pressure from the buyers and more 
favorable outlets in the furniture and allied 
trades. No sales are reported at better than 
$80 for kiln dried stock that will compare 
with the old No. 2 grade, and the recent drop 
in the market for finished heels has encour- 
aged the use of lower grades in full length 
2-inch plank that will grade No. 2 common 
and better and sell at a range of $55@70, the 
price being gauged by the percentage of FAS 
called for. 

Pine Boxboards—The canning season and 
the packing of apples, of which New England 
is moving a bumper crop, are bringing the box 
shops a heavy volume of new business as the 
active season draws to a close. Stocks of 
box pine on the mill yards have melted 
rapidly, and attractive lots of round edge 
inch have sold as high as $16 on the mill 
yards, with substandard lots going as low 
as $12@13. Of the inch square edge there 
have been sales as low as $23@24, though 
one mill has moved its price to $28@29, in 
line with the advance of $2 for the corre- 
sponding grade of Idaho pine announced last 
week. 

The Nickey Red Cedar Lumber Co., of 
Smith Place, Cambridge, has closed its office 
and disposed of its entire stock of British Co- 
lumbia cedar to a Quincy retail dealer. The 
business was established about eight years ago 
by S. M. Nickey, of Memphis, Tenn. It has 


Completes New Band Mill and 
Adds Modern Fan Kiln 


TuscaLoosa, Ava., Sept. 23—The Deal Lum- 
ber Co. has completed the construction of a 
new band mill and also a Moore cross-circula- 
tion fan kiln and is operating these two addi- 
tional units in connec- 
tion with a modern plan- 
ing mill. 

Doctors S. E. and 
W. W. Deal, who own 








New Moore cross-circula- 

tion fan kiln recently 

completed by the Deal 

Lumber Co., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 





the company, are well 
known in this section, 
specializing in yellow 
pine lumber. E. C. Gul- 
ley is in charge of the 
office. 

The accompanying picture shows the new 
Moore cross-circulation kiln, which is of wood 
construction, built on ground level. Tracks are 
spiked to cross-ties. The fan system is located 
on the side, and is operated by a small steam 
engine. Exhaust from this engine is turned 
into heating coils to help dry the lumber. 


Using iow temperature schedules and fast, 
reversible circulation, the Deal Lumber Co. is 
literally “air-conditioning” its lumber until the 
desired final moisture content is reached. The 
owners are proud of the quality of their kiln- 
dried lumber and their customers agree that it 
is good. 
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been under the management of Tom Byrd, who 
now becomes associated with the Hawkins 
Companies at 210 State Street, Boston, The 
Nickey company will continue to sell cedar 
lumber and a full line of hardwoods to the 
wholesale trade from its headquarters in Mem. 
phis. 

The Hawkins Companies, which has been 
active a number of years in the operation of 
retail yards in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, announce that effective Aug. 31 their 
retail yard at Plymouth, Mass., operated as the 
Plymouth Lumber Co., was sold to John Pet. 
rell, who will continue under the old title. Mr. 
Petrell recently withdrew from the Rockland 
Lumber & Grain Co., leaving his brother as sole 
owner. 


F. M. Dell withdraws from the Bruce Floor- 
ing Corp., 75 Huntington Avenue, Boston, to 
establish the Dell Flooring Co., and is assem- 
bling a stock of hardwood flooring of all species 
and grades in a spacious shed on the South 
Boston freight yard of the New Haven road, 
with office at 395 Congress Street. 

L. Grossman Sons, retail dealers at Quincy, 
Mass., have been awarded the contract to supply 
four parcels of lumber at its bid of $10,937 
to be used by the Government in the construc- 
tion of buildings at “Quoddy” village in East- 
port, Me. 

A visitor last week at New England centers 
—including Boston—was Robert C. Winton, of 
the Winton Lumber Sales Co., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There is disappointment in local lumber 
offices, both wholesale and retail, at the appar- 
ent failure to increase the call for lumber fol- 
lowing the Labor Day holiday, which usually 
is counted upon to start the final active surge 
of the year. Retail dealers are moving lumber 
chiefly in small lots for remodeling and repair 
work, filling every order possible from their 
yard stocks, and are not calling for replace- 
ment lots until compelled to. This applies to 
all species, but is strikingly true of West Coast 
dimension and boards, which have again become 
available as wanted at the distribution yards 
and terminals. There has been no rush of de- 
liveries by water from the West Coast since 
the strike ended on Aug. 1, for shippers desire 
to avoid overloading the market with unsold 
lots. Orders from the yards for mill shipment 
lots do not bulk large, and those that have been 
booked come from the larger yards as they 
seek to secure adequate supplies against the 





possibility of further labor troubles in shipping 


circles. Delegates of longshoremen from all 
Atlantic ports from Maine to Virginia have 
been in session here the past week seeking 4 
new wage and working agreement when the 
present contract expires on Sept. 30. The pres- 
ent wage scale calls for 95 cents an hour, and 
$1.35 an hour for all overtime work on the 
basis of a 44-hour week. This applies only to 
the deep sea lines and that, of course, includes 
the intercoastal lumber carriers that for two 
years, by reason of longshoremen’s and mill 
workers’ strikes on the West Coast, have been 
unable to maintain regular schedules or normal 
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earnings over operating costs. Late advices are 
to the effect that all mills in the Willapa Har- 
hor section on the West Coast are idle because 
of a strike by the woods crews, There is talk 
of a general strike of longshoremen on both 
coasts, and members of the seamen’s union 
threaten to leave their ships unless their de- 
mands are granted. From the above it will be 
apparent that there is no assurance that the 
movement of lumber from the West Coast by 
water may not be seriously hampered later in 
the year. A prominent intercoastal shipper said 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today: “I know 
of no line of lumber carriers that, during the 
past two years, has been able to cover its oper- 
ating costs, and surely there have been no earn- 
ings for the owners. The labor leaders have 
heen encouraged to so stagnate the production, 
handling and transportation of lumber as to de- 
crease unemployment, sharply curtail wage 
earnings and cause excessive losses to all 
branches of the lumber industry and to the 
transportation companies. I would suggest that 
the labor leaders also give industry a ‘breath- 


ing spell.’ ” : 
Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—With the weather 
favorable, demand has increased. Quotations 
are well sustained. Stocks on the wharves 
are being taken up as fast as they are laid 
down, and mills are reported to be decidedly 
firm in their quotations. 


Georgia Pine.—The movement of longleaf 
proceeds upon a satisfactory scale, with local 
requirements on the increase and _ prices 
either firm or tending higher. 

Cypress.—Hesitancy in the placing of 
orders is being overcome, and the outlook 
is decidedly promising, with local yards 
adding to their assortments. 


Douglas Fir.—There has been improvement 
in the movement by water, and shipments by 
rail are coming forward with greater 
freedom. 

Hardwoods.—A noticeable pick-up in de- 
mand is reported. Despite the unsettled con- 
ditions abroad, exports are going forward 
on a fair scale. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand has been fair lately, for 
while not much improvement has taken place 
in the amount of new home construction, re- 
pair and remodeling of homes are going on 
in increasing volume. Lumber prices are 
strong in some woods, especially in southern 
pine. Government purchases of flooring have 
been heavy, end stocks at the mills are 
small. Shingle prices are easier, and old 
orders are now being filled by Pacific North- 
west mills. 

Hardwoods—Demand has improved slightly 
of late, though the buying is not brisk. 
Furniture factories are expected to be in the 
market for quite an amount of stock this 
month, in preparation for their holiday trade. 
Prices in most hardwoods are holding about 
Steady, with oak and gum called firm. 


Western Pines—The demand has been a 
little better lately than during the summer, 
but there is not much stocking up by re- 
tailers in advance of their ordinary needs. 
Prices as a rule are holding firm in the vari- 
ous woods. Idaho pine prices have lately 
been advanced from $1 to $2 by some mills. 
Ponderosa pine prices were advanced the 
middle of the month. 

Northern Pine—The demand is fair, though 
not up to the volume of some fall seasons. 
Box plants are not very busy, but are ex- 
pecting an increased amount of fruit pack- 
age business this fall. 


Hardwood Refuse to Be Used 


for Charcoal 
_Camppett’s Bay, Que., Sept. 23—The Pon- 
tiac Charcoal (Ltd.), a new company, has an- 
hounced that it is building a plant on Calumet 
Island on the Ottawa River near here for 
Manutacturing charcoal from hardwood refuse. 
he concern is using a new process which per- 
mits employment of wood heretofore wasted. 


a men will be given work when operations 
egin. 








N automatic dipping vat need not be expensive. Many 
efficient vat installations have cost less than one hundred 
dollars. The increase in bright lumber—the kind that sells 
easier—soon pays for the vat and returns a real profit. 
LIGNASAN*—the TIME-TESTED ANTI-STAIN CHEMICAL 
—is used in more dipping 
vats because results are con- 
sistently good year after year. 
And continued research has 
resulted in improvements mak- 
ing even better results possible. 


Consumers prefer bright lumber. 
More and more orders for air- 
dried stock specify ‘““LIGNASAN-* 
_ , 
dipped.’’ Keep old customers 
and go after new ones with 
LIGNASAN.* 
Dip one-half the length of 50 freshly sawn, 
very sappy boards in LIGNASAN*¥ solu- * Trade Mark Registered. 


tion. Leave other half undipped. Carefully 
mark boards for identification later and ‘ 





stackin lower part ofan air seasoning pile. ‘ 
Inspect when dry and note sap stain 
control on LIGNASAN*-dipped ends. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


* Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me more 
information and prices on LIGNASAN.* 


This is net to obligate me in any way. 
Manufactured by 
E.1.Du Pont de Nemours Name 
& Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware, for 





Address 





&E6. us pat orf 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. | cityastate 
Cleveland Incorporated Ohio 




















Tacoma, Wash. 


Coast Woods—Business continues 
with particular emphasis on the vol- 
water shipments, and the rail move- 
maintaining a strong tone. Accumu- 
lated orders for lumber, shingles and logs 
during the recent strike, together with the 
new freight rate on lumber destined for the 
Middle West, are credited with stimulating 
rail business. Last week was reported as the 
biggest railroad business week in Tacoma in 
five years. Production is running somewhat 
ahead of the previous fortnight, as mills are 
building up the inventories badly depleted 
during the recent strike. Stocks are low in 
comparison with demand, as mills have been 
making unusually heavy shipments. Atlantic 
Coast and California markets have been lay- 
ing in heavy supplies to avoid paying the 
increase in water rates effective Oct. 1, and 
protection in the event the much- 
discussed maritime strike occurs. At an 
operators’ meeting here Sept. 14 it was re- 
vealed that 3,756 men had been placed at 
work in Tacoma’s twenty-two woodworking 
plants, the highest lumber employment 
figures reported here since 1930. 


Went 
brisk, 
ume of 
ment 


also for 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Building activity in 
continues at an 
ships remain 
waterfront 


California 
encouraging rate. Several 
tied up on the San Francisco 
because of labor difficulties. 


northern 


Douglas Fir—Optimistic reports emanate 
from this branch of the industry for the first 
time in many months. Conditions are such 
that some firms express fear that an in- 
sufficient number of vessels will be available 
for water shipments. Labor troubles have 
created a feeling of uncertainty. Demand is 
for immediate delivery. 


California Pines—Prices for some items of 


clears and uppers were advanced $1 to $2 
recently. Shipments, orders and _ inquiries 
continue at a good rate. The waterfront 


labor situation seems to have stimulated ac- 
tivity. In the southern part of the State, 
most firms seem to look forward to a good 
fall trade. 

Redwood—Orders, shipments and inquiries 
are maintaining themselves at a level well 
above the comparative figures for last year. 


The eastern market is reported to be brisk. 
Seattle, Wash. 

West Coast Woods.—Rail.— While a num- 
ber of informants report a lull in the rail 
demand, a satisfactory volume is going East. 
The direct-selling mills appear to be get- 
ting the larger share of this business. The 
new 72-cent territory is awakening to the 
fact that West Coast lumber can now be 
bought on a parity with other woods, and 


many firms report good orders from the new 
market. Prices are still at about the strike 
level, and buyers feel that there should be 
a recession. Increased costs and good order 
files maintain prices where they are, despite 
the increased production. Vertical grain 
flooring is still pretty scarce, but demand 
for this item is not as strong. Stocks of 
D uppers are rather short. Clear spruce is 
hard to buy, because the spruce mills are 
having trouble getting logs. 
, 

Labor troubles apparently are not over on 
the Pacific Coast; with boom men out at 
Grays Harbor, and threats of seamen and 
longshoremen’s strikes, buyers are inclined 
to purchase for future needs. 


Intercoastal.—There 
lumber before the rate 
and ship space has been hard to get, but 
buying has slowed down. More and more 
Atlantic Coast shippers are finding it neces- 
sary to ship by rail into the extended 72-cent 


was a rush to buy 
advances on Oct. 1, 


area. One firm is shipping by rail to Massa- 
chusetts. tail shipment is preferred for all 
light items. Shed stock has been in good 


demand, and upper grades are in low supply. 
Dimension stocks are also low. 


Export.—-Demand in all markets has eased 
up. China and Japan are buying very little; 
even spot loading is easy. Japan has been 
offered a lot of fir and hemlock logs, be- 
lieved to be clearances of old stocks. Squares 
move to Japan at $5.25. Lumber to China 
moves at $6. The Chinese financial situation 
has been eased by a cheapening in the price 
of silver but China is in poor condition to 
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Market News from Aneric 


buy. The United Kingdom is buying clears 
only, and its demand for these has declined. 
South America has partly withdrawn from 
the market. War threats are an important 
unfavorable influence on the market. 


Shingles.—The shingle 
sold somewhat, 


industry is over- 
but some say demand has 
eased up. Prices are firm to slightly soft. 
With logs at $14, and operating costs in- 
creased, it is doubtful prices will slip much. 
Canadian shingle imports have greatly in- 
creased. 

Logs continue very firm. Supplies of good 
grade fir and cedar are scarce, and clear 
spruce logs can hardly be had. Peelers bring 
from $22@26. Clear old-growth yellow fir 
logs bring $10, $16 and $21, and $10, $15 and 
$20. Other logs sell at $10, $14 and $18, and 
small fir logs bring $10 and $13 for No. 2 and 
No. 3. Lumber cedar logs are up to §$20. 
Shingle logs are firm at $13 and $14. No. 2 
and 3 hemlock logs sell at $9 to $9.50. Spruce 
logs are sold at $10, $15 and $20. Heavy 
rainfall has ended acute forest fire danger, 
and input of logs is expected to increase. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Demand for fir lumber 
is reported lighter than it was two weeks 
ago, although business as a whole is better 
than at the corresponding time a year ago. 
The principal demand for fir comes from re- 
tail yards and railroads, but the latter are 
not taking large quantities. Demand for 
spruce and pine continues active, and some 
difficulty is experienced in filling orders, 
especially for high grade spruce, as high 
grade logs are searce. Yellow fir logs are 
none too plentiful, although all camps in the 
Columbia River district are now in operation. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—Broader inquiry for interior 
trim, and for oak and maple flooring, gave 
promise of a brisk fall trade. Furniture 
factories are in the market for increasingly 
large amounts. Mills report stocks much 
broken, with many items, especially in the 
uppers, scarce. Thick oak, ash and poplar 
in No. 1 common and better are hard to get. 
The auto and body building trades, which 
normally take thick oak and sound wormy 
oak and chestnut, are reported eager for 
supplies. Certain items are stronger, but 
there has been no general advance. Export 
inquiry is slow and hesitant and very few 
orders are being placed. 


Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Solt Pine mills have not booked 
as much business the past fifteen days as 
they expected. The decrease in volume is 
traceable largely to a reduction in the rate on 
competitive West Coast lumber effective in the 
CFA and Eastern territories. Pine mills 
hope to get some relief through reduced rates 
from the southern and southwestern carriers. 
The mills look for early improvement in de- 
mand from the South, for the cotton crop is 
two to three weeks late this year, and lum- 
ber buying is correspondingly late. Most 
mills have stocks less than last year’s, with 
their surplus confined largely to No. 3 boards. 
Stocks remain badly broken, and most mills 
are endeavoring to even up their assortments, 
desiring to accumulate Bé&better finish, 
casing, base, mouldings, and B&better flat 
and edge grain flooring. Many items of 
common boards and dimension continue 
scarce. Production is larger than it was at 
this time last year, with Code quotas in effect, 
but most large mills have limited pine pro- 
duction to around 40 hours a week, and log 
supplies are adequate for this output. Small 
mills are operating at about capacity and 
have made some concessions on straight cars 
of surplus items, such as No. 2 dimension and 
No. 2 center matched shiplap and boards. 


Hardwood is moving in good volume, and 
not much distress stock is being forced on 
the market. Some mills have sizable order 
files, while others are operating on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Sustained demand from 


Michigan furniture plants is the brightest 
spot in the picture. Demand continues heavy 
for 4/4 sap gum. If demand continues at the 
present rate for another few weeks, prices 
can hardly help but advance. There is algo 
good demand for 4/4 and thicker quartereg 
black gum. Sales of red gum have beep 
reasonably good, but orders are usually for 
mixed-car loading. Demand from the auto. 
motive industry is fairly good, with 4/4 
sound wormy oak and No. 1 common oak the 
best sellers. Flooring plants are placing fair 
orders for flooring stock, because they cap 
buy to a little better advantage than at any 
previous time this year. Orders from the 
retail trade for flooring and other items are 
confined largely to mixed-car loading, but 
the volume is fairly good for this season. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods—There has been a 
marked improvement in demand from domes- 
tic consumers, but a slackening in that from 
overseas. Prices of many popular oak and 
gum items, due to the heavy domestic de- 
mand for them, have advanced. 


Domestic—Automobile manufacturers con- 
tinue the best buyers. Many have placed 
large orders, and are asking for prompt 
shipment, while others are now placing cut- 
ting orders, to be assured of materials for 
new models soon coming on the market. The 
manufacturers of hardwood interior trim are 
still taking a nice volume, and retail dealers 
are buying. Furniture plants are constantly 
making purchases, and there is a good de- 
mand from radio factories. Manufacturers of 
boxes and crates are placing some orders. 


Export demand is disappointing, 
tember is usually a good month. Buyers in 
England, quoted advanced prices, have ap- 
parently held off. The war scare has kept 
some of them out of the market. The Eng- 
lish market is known to have large needs, 
but offers cheap prices, and manufacturers 
will not accept these, no current sales being 
made at low levels. 


Production continues at full speed, with 
mills operating about 60 hours a week, and 
demand keeping psce. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand has shown 4 
little more life. For quick shipment there is 
not available much good lumber, either air 
or kiln dried. For thirty days or more and 
until two weeks ago, many mills were unable 
to do any logging, drying, manufacturing or 
shipping, because of heavy rains and high 
water. It is going to take most mills a 
month, and possibly longer, to clean up the 
old orders, and new orders have been coming 
in more freely. A lot of the cut is consumed 
in the South, and textile mills there are 
busier—but tobacco farmers complain of low 
prices. No general change has occurred in 
the price situation, although some items have 
advanced. There has been a better demand 
for B&better finish, rough and dressed, in 
mixed cars, along with No. 1 common, floor- 
ing, roofers etc. Many mills are oversold 
for thirty days on Bé&better and have ad- 
vanced prices. The mills shipping out mixed 
cars of rough 4/4 by 6- to 12-inch B&better 
have also marked up prices. Demand for 4/4 
No. 1 common boards, rough, particularly 10- 
and 12-inch, which planing mills work into 
rift flooring, etc., has been good. It is very 
difficult to buy solid carloads of any width 
of B&better or No. 1 common flooring, and 
prices of these items are strong. Some No. 
2 common flooring is to be had, and there 
may be a surplus of 1x4-inch No. 2 common 
strips at the mills that could be run into 
flooring. The price of No. 2 common is weak, 
but with the Government in the market for 
about 800,000 feet for quick shipment, it 
should stiffen a little. Demand for good alr 
dried stock box, especially for water ship- 
ment, has improved, but unstained stock is 
searce. Kiln dried has been difficult to move 
at present prices. Demand for air dried oF 
kiln dried edge box has gained but prices 
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are still very low. Demand for good 4/4 No. 
3 common stock widths, rough and dressed, 
has improved. Inquiries for 4/4 box bark 
strips, dressed, have been more numerous, but 
low prices are offered. Quite a few mills are 
using their bark strips for fuel. Mixed cars 
of air dried roofers and boards are moving a 
little better but prices have shown no change. 
Good 6-, 8- and 10-inch roofers can be bought 
at $13.50 f. o. b. cars Georgia Main Line rate, 
and $15.50 for 12-inch, while 4-inch are bring- 
ing $11@11.50. 


Houston, Tex. 


Building continues at a rapid pace in 
southern Texas. Permits for the City of 
Houston exceeded $212,000 the past week. 
There was a little weakness in the market 
the first two weeks of the month, but last 
week saw a great improvement. 


Southern Pine.—Bookings showed an in- 
crease last week, and mills are inclined to 
hold prices firm. No. 1 boards are scarce, 
and yards are willing to pay premiums to 
get prompt shipment. No. 2 dimension is 
apparently in surplus. As a general rule, 
however, mixed-cars are rather hard to fill. 


Hardwoods.—The market is holding its 
own, and recent advances on certain items 
have been maintained. All building items 
are scarce and steady. The automobile plants 
and furniture factories have not come into 
the market as strongly as had been ex- 
pected. 


Shingles and Lath.—Volume of shingle 
business is good and prices have steadied. A 
few items are accumulating so straight-car- 
load buyers are seeking concessions. Lath 
continue firm, there being no surplus stock. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers are trying to 
balance stocks, to be able to give prompt 


shipment. Certain items are in surplus, but 
satisfactory stocks of others can not be 
maintained. Sales limitations have been 


placed on some shed stocks, and on longleaf 
No. 1 and 2 flat grain flooring. Retailers’ 
stocks of shed items are low, but they have 
fair amounts of shortleaf dimension. De- 
mand for rough kiln dried finish, especially 
the 1x6-inch and wider, has declined and 
prices are softer. Demand for flooring, ceil- 
ing, siding, sheathing and certain items of 
dimension, however, shows steady increase. 
Rough green dimension is being purchased 
by practically all yards. Unusually low 
figures are quoted on shortleaf dimension— 
No. 2 and better 10- to 16-foot, is: 2x4-inch, 


$16.50; 2x6-inch, $16; 2x8-inch, $16.50; 2x10- 
inch, $18@19; 2x12-inch, $19@20. No. 3 


boards are $11 for 1x3- and 4-inch; $13 for 
1x6- and 8-inch; $14@15 for 1x10-inch, and 
$15.50@17 for 1x12-inch. No. 3 dimension, 
“x4- to 2x12-inch, S4S, is $10. No. 2 flat 
grain flooring, 1x3- and 1x4-inch, is $19; No. 
1, $31@32, and B&better, $35@37. Drop sid- 
ing is in line with flooring, except that No. 2 


is $21@23. Finish, S4S, B&better, 1x6- and 
8-inch, is $36; 1x10-inch, $38; 1x12-inch, 
$45@50. Finish, 1%- to 2-inch, is up $5 on 


No. 1 and C, and $7.50 on B&better except 
random widths, up $10. Rough timbers, 3x4- 
to 8x8-inch, are priced: Shortleaf, $18; long- 
leaf or dense shortleaf, $21. Inquiry for car 
decking has increased. Low grade packing 
lumber is sluggish but firm. 


West Coast Stocks—The ending of the 
Strike at first brought advances, but a lot 
of transits have set prices for direct ship- 
Ping, and reductions from $2 to $4 are noted. 
Fir shop is in fair demand. Large sugar and 
white pine mills jumped prices last week, 
but small-mill stocks are offered at the old 
level. High grade pattern lumber is main- 
tained at full list. Red cedar shingles have 
declined about 25 cents a square, and lower 
prices for thirty days’ delivery are reported. 


Hardwood manufacturers have increased 
their stocks. Oak flooring demand has 
Sagged, and No. 1 common and select, 1x3- 
inch, plain, slumped $3; other items are firm. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 


Southwest Market—Improvement was noted 
last week in sales of most species, although 
production generally was ahead of sales, 
mills being busy getting their stocks in shape 
for pre-winter business. A run of mixed- 
car orders and a brisk movement on old 
orders have prevented any accumulation of 
stocks. Because the cotton crop is late, fall 
buying has been held back, but inquiries are 
numerous, particularly from southern yards, 
since cotton checks soon will be in farmers’ 
hands. 

Industrial— With several of the major auto- 
motive plants well into production of 1936 
cars, body building plants were back in the 
market again. Furniture trade was active, 
and it is expected that as there is little 
furniture stock held by wholesalers, much 
better business will come to the mills in a 
few weeks. Fruit harvest in many parts of 
this territory brought with it improvement 
in demand for box grades. Millwork trade 
was dull. Railroads generally have fair sup- 
plies and show little disposition to lay in 
winter stocks. 


Southern Pine—A moderate volume of pine 
moved, sales not being up to expectations 
but nearly equalling production—at about 60 
percent capacity. Demand from the central 
States eased up, due partly to reduction in 
rail rates from the West Coast. Prices were 
steady to easier. Finish, No. 2 strips and 
Nos. 1 and 2 lath were reported scarce, with 
restrictions upon sales imminent. 


Western Pines—Sales have been active. 
Several large lots were sold to line-yard 
companies in the South and Southwest at 


good prices. Orders from millwork concerns 
have dropped off sharply. 


Douglas Fir—River contractors have built 
up their supplies sufficiently to carry them 
through the fall and winter months, and pil- 
ing business has fallen off. There was good 
call from yards in this territory, but mills’ 
order files are so heavy that they are unable 
to promise quick shipment. 


Hardwoods—Much of the recent business 
came from automotive plants now entering 
upon production of new models. Retailers 
bought on a hand to mouth basis, mostly in 
mixed cars. Substantial amounts of flooring 
have moved over a month’s period. 


Shingles and Lath—Demand for both 
shingles and lath was active. Southern 
shingle mills were in relatively better shape 
than the red cedar mills, southern mills run- 
ning nearly at capacity and filling orders as 
they come in. 
in this territory, with prices firm. Many 
mills were restricting sales of Nos. 1 and 2 
lath, good sales of the past few weeks hav- 
ing virtually exhausted supplies. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood demand has been rea- 
sonably good, and some companies report a 
better movement, over the past month or 
six weeks, than at any previous time in the 
last four or five years. Sales to the furniture 
trade have been especially good. Planers, 
flooring plants, box plants and others have 
been taking fair amounts. Cooperage de- 
mand is again picking up, as distillers are in- 
creasing production, following a shutdown 
in August by many plants. Hardwood pro- 
ducers and jobbers assert that prices are 
still too low. Quotations, f.o.b. Louisville: 
Red oak, plain, $60, $38 and $28; quartered 
red, $67, $40 and $30; plain white, $67, $40 and 
$30; quartered white, $90, $60 and $35; poplar, 
$65; saps and selects, $50; common, $35; 2-A, 
$27; 2-B, $22; plain red gum, $65, $40 and 
$30; quartered red gum at plain red prices; 
sap, $38, $28 and $20; quartered sap, $43 and 
$33. Tupelo is about level with plain sap 
gum, and quartered tupele is about $2 over 
quartered sap. 

Mills are somewhat more active than 
they were, but producers are not especially 
interested in increasing output, because costs 
are high, compared with top sales prices ob- 
tainable. 


Demand for red cedars is good’ 
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CERTIFIED LUMBER 


For Eastern Dealers 
at the 72c Rate 


The New 72c Rate Makes Booth- 
Kelly Triply Certified Lumber avail- 
able to Dealers in the Eastern States 
at a material saving in transportation 
costs. And the lower delivered prices 
should prove a real help in closing 
Fall business. 


Every piece of Booth-Kelly stock is 
trade and grade-marked and offers 
your customers self-evident value. 
There’s no guesswork about value or 
quality. 


Booth-Kelly Mixed Car Service 
makes it easy for you to maintain 
the required assortments with mini- 
mum investment. Let us tell you 
how we can serve your needs in 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Drop Siding, Finish, Stepping, 
Mouldings, Casing, Base, ete. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


é 
Beoctlictell 
“LUMBER C 
SUGENE ORE- 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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Henry G. Klopp, president White Pine Sash 
Co., Spokane, left there recently for a trip 
East by airplane. 


Leo Schoenhofen, sales manager of R. Con- 
nor Lumber Co. in Marshfield, Wis., spent a 
few days in Chicago last week. 

Richard P. Baer, Jr., of Richard P. Baer & 
Co., hardwood manufacturer of Baltimore, 
Md., called on Chicago trade recently. 


Will A. Cavin, president Cavin Lumber 
Yards, Associated, Sturgis, Mich., was in Chi- 
cago last week, on business and pleasure—the 
latter including the Cubs-Giants ball game on 
Wednesday. 


The Atlas Lumber Co., Omaha, Neb., an- 
nounces that its office has been moved from 
418 Farnam Building to 712 Omaha National 
Bank Building. 


Herman Johannes, new manager of the 
Indian Mills at Neopit, Mich., called on Chicago 
trade two days this week. Mr. Johannes re- 
ported that the mills were very active. 


C. L. Quisno, of St. Paul, and Algot Seder- 
land, Minneapolis, Minn., executives of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., recently visited the 
company’s operations in Longview and Everett, 


Wash. 


Robert L. Foster, head of the lumber com- 
pany in Indianapolis, Ind., bearing his name, 
has been elected secretary of the Indianapolis 
Home Show (Inc.), which stages the annual 
Home-Complete Show each April. 


M. D. Campbell, vice president Campbell- 
Moore Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., called in 
Chicago last week while enroute East on a 
business trip. He had visited the Middle West 
territory before stopping in the lake city. 


L. H. Levisee, proprietor Levisee Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., which specializes in white 
pine, attended the weekly luncheon of the Chi- 
cago Wholesale Lumber Association on Sept. 
17. He left Chicago for St. Louis and Cleve- 
land. 


C. L. Isted, manager of the Shevlin-Hixon 
Co.’s operations at Bend, Ore., and Mrs. Isted 
are returning home from a trip to New York. 
The travelers made the trip West by way of 
the Panama Canal on the liner Virginia, which 
docked at San Francisco. 


John E. Buckingham, Ashland, Ky., timber- 
man, banker and coal operator, has received 
the democratic nomination for State treasurer, 
and considering the fact that Kentucky is nor- 
mally Democratic it looks as though he would 
be elected in November. 


L. E. Mitchell, who has been connected with 
the Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., has left the employ of that con- 
cern to join the sales organization of the Harris 


Manufacturing Co., Johnson City, Tenn. The 
change became effective Sept. 15. 
F, W. Scott of the Union Saw Mill Co., 


Huttig, Ark., has been selected by Gov. J. M. 
Futrell as a member of a committee which will 
study the State relief set-up, and recommend 
legislation enabling closer co-operation with 
the National security board. Mr. Scott is, also, 
a member of the State Planning Board. 


Walter B. Vanlandingham, of Vanlanding- 
ham-Cook Lumber Co., Chicago, told wholesal- 
ers and manufacturers in Portland, Ore., on a 
recent trip to the West Coast that he thought 
next year would bring a pronounced revival in 
the lumber trade to meet the needs in new 
construction. 


John Watzek, Chicago, president National 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 1e- 
cently visited Portland with Wilson Compton, 
of Washington, D. C., secretary of the associa- 
tion, was optimistic as to 1936 business. Mr. 
Watzek and Mr. Compton planned to confer 
with officers of various lumber organizations 
while in Portland. Mr. Watzek’s brother, Au- 
drey R. Watzek, is vice president of Crossett 
Western Co., Portland. 

Neal Wilson, manager of the Alexander- 
Wilson Hardwood Co., Charleston, Miss., sailed 
from Mobile, Ala., Sept. 15 for Europe. He 
will be gone for two months. Mr. Wilson plans 
to visit Germany, France, England and Norway 
to sell skis, which are a principal product of 
the concern. During his absence, his father, 
H. P. Wilson, will be at the company head- 
quarters. 


Fraser-DeSale Lumber Sales Co., Chicago, 
was visited last week by E. W. Fischer, gen- 
eral manager of the Mumby Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Bordeaux, Wash., and W. C. Abendroth, 
treasurer Robbins Flooring Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis. Mr. Fischer continued on to points in 
the East. The Fraser-DeSale firm is the ex- 
clusive Chicago representative for both the 
above companies. 


James A. Mathieu, president J. A. Mathieu 
(Limited), Rainy Lake, Ont, passed 
through Chicago last week enroute to the Battle 
Creek (Mich.), Sanitarium. Mr. Mathieu had 
made the trip to Chicago by automobile and 
train, and was placed in an ambulance at Chi- 
cago for the balance of the trip. The family 
doctor accompanied the patient as far as Chi- 
cago, and a son, Arthur, vice president of the 
concern, continued on with his father. Mr. 
Mathieu will remain in the sanitarium for ob- 
servation and treatment. 


C. D. Milam, general manager of the Pettillo 
Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga., has announced the 
appointment of Ben R.. Padgett as sales man- 
ager. For the past twenty years Mr. Padgett 
has been connected with the construction busi- 
ness, and has built some of the city’s most 
beautiful homes, apartment houses and stores. In 
making the appointment, Mr. Milam stated that 
business conditions and the future outlook have 
so improved in the building trades that the firm 
has found it necessary to increase its facilities 
to take care of the increased sales volume. 


M. S. Rudisill, well known Michigan dealer, 
accompanied by his wife and son, Arden, are 
touring the West Coast and recently spent sev- 
eral days in Seattle. En route to the Coast 
they visited several western lumber manufac- 
turing plants, and plan to visit the San Diego 
Exposition before returning home. Mr. Rudi- 
sill has for many years operated the Niles 
Lumber Co., at Niles, Mich., a unit of the 
Cavin system of yards, but upon his return 
will be located at Sturgis, Mich., assisting Will 
A. Cavin in the general management of the 
Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, which com- 
prise ten retail units in Michigan and Indiana. 
- expects to take up his new duties about 
Nov. 1. 





Furniture Mart Date Is Advanced 


For the greater convenience of buyers, espe- 
cially those representing the large eastern fur- 
niture and department stores, the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Furniture Mart has 
advanced the opening of the fall market at the 
Mart from Nov. 4 to the preceding Wednes- 
day, Oct. 30, Lawrence H. Whiting, president, 
announced this week. 

Under the revised schedule, the market will 
open Wednesday, Oct. 30, and close Tuesday 
night, Nov. 5. As the eastern market at 
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Jamestown, N. Y., opens on Oct. 28, eastern 
buyers will thus be able to spend two days 
at Jamestown before continuing west to Chi. 
cago. The Grand Rapids market will also 
open on Oct. 30. 

Indications are that the November show wi} 
attract a larger attendance than any mid-season 
market in the past five years, Mr. Whitihg said 
Practically all of the Furniture Mart’s exhj. 
bitors will participate, most of them introdyc. 
ing new merchandise. 


_——— 


Baltimore Brevities 


Battimore, Mp., Sept. 23.—Peter J. Feit- 
ner, president Osceola Cypress Co., Osceola 
Fla., stopped in Baltimore Sept. 20 enroute to 
New York on business, and took occasion to 
call on several of the wholesalers in the Monu- 
mental City. He expressed himself as much 
encouraged by the way in which the demand 
for cypress is holding up, and said that orders 
were coming in so freely that it was necessary 
to turn down some of them because the particu- 
lar classifications wanted were not available. 
Mr. keitner feels quite optimistic over the out- 
look. 


Thomas Griffin of the Colonial Lumber Co., 
Phenix City, Ala., was a caller on the Balti- 
more trade last week and conferred with a 
number of the distributors, among them Dick 
Silver, sales manager of the J. M. Card Lun- 
ber Co. of Chickasaw, Ala. Mr. Griffin as 
well as Mr. Silver told of improvement in 
business, with the inquiry for lumber definitely 
increased and with indications that the recoy- 
ery would attain even more impressive propor- 
tions. Both visitors expressed the belief that 
values would hold firm or advance. The Col- 
onial company is a large producer of longleaf 
pine, while the J. M. Card Lumber Co. has 
been for many years one of the important manu- 
facturers of hardwoods. 


Charles W. Caley, of the firm of Dant & 
Russell, Portland, Ore., sfopped in Baltimore 
on Sept. 17 and called on some of the dis- 
tributors of fir, of which wood his house is a 
large producer. Mr. Caley, who makes his 
headquarters in New York, said that the situ- 
ation on the West Coast was rather clouded. 
The amount of fir stock is uncertain, and it 
was not easy to calculate the future because of 
doubt as to what the industrial situation may 
be, due to threats of a strike of large propor- 
tions still being made. 


A Baltimore visitor last week was Charles 
Sprinkle, of the Atlas Lumber Co. of Cincin- 
nati, who expressed the opinion that business 
had improved and that prices were strong in 
the entire lumber list. His company operates 
mills in South Carolina and in West Virginia, 
and is a large producer. Mr. Sprinkle saw a 
number of the local distributors while in Balti- 
more. 





Forester Impressed By Work in 
Lake Region Woods 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Sept. 23.—F. A. Silcox, 
chief of the United States Forest Service, was 
impressed by the work that has been accom- 
plished in the national forest areas of Michigan 
and Wisconsin which were viewed on a trip 
with E, W. Tinker, regional forester. His i- 
spection of the Federal nurseries containing 
over 200,000,000 trees caused him to state that, 
in his judgment, the continuity of the forestry 
program in the Lake States was a vital public 
issue. The forester foresaw the time when the 
nation’s forests would be a permanent source of 
employment for many more men. He visualized 
the end of the “cut-out and get-out” policy, an 
the establishment of permanent towns wit 
stable employment. At Mr. Silcox’s suggestion, 
an exhaustive study is now being made by the 
Forest Service of the possibility of liquidating 
the Government’s investments in forestry work 
in the region. The survey will help determine 
what part of the taxpayer’s dollar will be re- 
turned to the Federal treasury. 
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New Sales Manager for Fence 
Manufacturer 


PeortA, ILt., Sept. 23—This morning Wal- 
ter H. Gardner, who has a long record of suc- 
cess in the advertising and sales field, took 
office as general sales manager of the Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., well known manufacturer 
of woven wire fence, and is attacking his new 
duties with characteristic vigor. 

After a number of years as a sales and ad- 
yertising executive for machinery, refining and 
iron and steel companies on the West Coast, Mr. 
Gardner became general advertising manager of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. when this firm had 
its headauarters at San Leandro, a San Fran- 
cisco suburb, and came to Peoria when Cater- 
pillar moved its headquarters here in 1930. 
During his five years as advertising manager 
he made a national contribution to industrial 
advertising by his use of action pictures. A 
man of ideas and energy, he saw a challenge in 
the development of the Diesel engine for trac- 
tors and four years ago he asked for and re- 
ceived the oportunity to “put over” this pro- 
gram despite and during the depression, as man- 
ager of special sales. His success in this is 
well known to anyone familiar with the tractor 
business, and now he has the flexibility of Key- 





W. Hz. 
General Sales Manager 


GARDNER, ART NELSON, 
His Assistant 
Newly appointed executives of Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill. 


stone’s active sales organization to give a new 
vehicle for his ability in promotion and man- 
agement. The result should be some real action. 

As assistant to Mr. Gardner the Keystone 
company has also announced the appointment of 
Art Nelson, who has been with the organiza- 
tion since early in 1906. After four years in 
the sales office he went on the road, covering 
the Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma territory 
until 1915, when he returned to headquarters 
as assistant sales manager. 

In the nearly thirty years he has been with 
Keystone he has seen it grow from a small con- 
cern to its present proportions and has had an 
important part in this development. Besides his 
road experience he has contacted important 
customers all over the country, for he has 
worked out sales campaigns with the largest 
jobbers and dealers doing business with the 
company —was instrumental in establishing 
many of these connections—and he knows the 
methods of operation of both the large and the 
small seller of fence. 


Changes in Plywood Firm's Personnel 


Loncview, Wasu., Sept. 21.—Wallace W. 
Walsh has resigned as manager of the M. & 
M. Plywood Corp. here and is now affiliated 
with the Malarkey Logging Co. This concern 


is independently operated, and is not affiliated 
with the plywood corporation or with the M. 
ba Woodworking Co., Portland, Ore. 
oe § 


Winkel has succeeded Mr. Walsh as 
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the corporation’s manager here. He has been 
associated with the M. & M. Woodworking 
Co. in Portland, an affiliate of the Longview 
concern. Prior to that, he was associated with 
the company in Canada, where the M. & M. 
Woodworking Co. is engaged in manufacturing 
fir doors for export. He formerly was con- 
nected with a plywood concern in New West- 
minster, B. C. 

The plywood corporation is not contemplat- 
ing any immediate expansion, although some 
modernization in arrangement and equipment to 
meet present needs may be undertaken shortly, 
company officials announce. 





Arkansas Sawmill Veteran Can Re- 
cruit Crew from Family Ranks 


Mutt, Arx., Sept. 23.—‘“Doc” Willard, 74, 
the oldest sawmill man in Marion County, and 
his wife, 69, celebrated their 54th wedding an- 
niversary at their home here Sept. 13. Mr. 
Willard has been in the lumber business since 
a young man, and is thought to have cut more 
timber than any other man residing in Marion 
County. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard were married at Cass- 
ville, Mo., Sept. 13, 1881. They have eight 
sons and three daughters, sixty-five grandchil- 
dren, and thirteen great-grandchildren. “Doc” 
boasts that when he needs a crew for one of 
his sawmills, he can get it in his own family 
by just calling from his front or back porch! 





Lumberman Is Honored By High 
Office in Mormon Church 


Satt Lake City, Utau, Sept. 23.—Marvin 
O. Ashton, head of the Sugar House Lumber 
& Hardware Co., this city, was recently hon- 
ored by being chosen as president of the new 
Hyland Stake (Salt Lake County) of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 
In this capacity Mr. Ashton will have respon- 
sibilities similar to those of a bishop in some 
other churches, in that he will supervise the 
activities, spiritual and temporal, of a group of 
congregations. 





Fire Destroys Yard Buildings 


Fiint, MicwH., Sept. 23.—The buildings of 
the former Genesee Lumber Co., which went 
into receivership in 1930, were destroyed by 
fire Sept. 14, with estimated loss of $50,000. 
At the time of the fire the building was occu- 
pied by the Love Lumber Co., being rented 
from Joseph K. Goodyear, owner. 

—_—_—__—_—_—_—_ 


Expands Distribution Field to 
National Proportions 

BurraLo, N. Y., Sept. 23—An aggressive 
sales program to expand distribution of Gold 
Bond products in every locality east of the 
Rocky Mountains has been announced by 
M. H. Baker, president of the National Gyp- 
sum Co., following disclosure that his organ- 
ization had acquired stock control of the Uni- 
versal Gypsum & Lime Co. and had assumed 
active management of the operations of the 
Universal mills at Akron, N. Y.; York, Pa.; 
Orland, Va.; Fort Dodge, Iowa; and Rotan 
and Lime City, Tex. “The first gun of the 
campaign,” Mr. Baker said, “will be heard all 
over the country when National Gypsum will 
reappear in the Saturday Evening Post with a 
two color advertisement on Oct. 12, and other 
developments will follow.” 

Acquisition of the Universal company’s op- 
erations, Mr. Baker added, is merely the latest 
and not the last step in a planned program of 
expansion, in lines of wall and ceiling prod- 
ucts, which began with the organization of 
the National company ten years ago and has 
continued steadily. Early in 1934 the modern 
metal lath plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at 
Niles, Ohio, was purchased, and recently Na- 
tional acquired the equipment and patents of 
the Macoustic Engineering Co., large manufac- 
turer of acoustical plaster at Cleveland. Other 
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CERTIGRADE 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


THIS LABEL CAN ONLY BE USED ON 
NO. 1 GRAD 


THESE SHINGLES ARE GUARANTEED 
BY THE MANUFACTURER 
INSPECTED FOR—CERTIFIED BY 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


TO MEET ALL THE QUALITY REQUIREMENTS OF 
COMMERCIAL STANDARD C.S.3i-33 FOR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES AS ISSUED BY 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


100% ge Grain | see 1007 
rsEASIER 


to sell the World’s finest Roof and Side Wall covering— 


Hundreds of Thousands of pieces of New Red Cedar 
Shingle Literature are now off the press and ready for 
your distribution to the trade. 

New Display and Over-Roofing Panels are yours for the 
asking ...and you will find these sales helps of great value 
in showing the advantages of RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 

“CERTIGRADE?” is the new name recently selected by 
us to appear on all No. 1 Edgegrain Red Cedar Shingles. 
Look for the CERTIGRADE Label and insist on it! 


Write us today for any service or information. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


4408 WHITE BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Canadian Office: 811 Metropolitan Bldg., Vancouver, B.C. 














CHAS. €. PUTMAN. 
330 VANCE BLDG.,SEATTLE, WN! 
SHINGLES & SHAKES-RAIL & CARGO 
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CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 


Chicago 


Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
$32 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 
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White- Henry - Stuart 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 








Headquarters for the 
Pacific Northwest Lumber Industry, 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING CO. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 











for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
img 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY pS i) See tim 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN — - 


MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 











—_____——_ 
—~-~ 









YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


17 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 
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National holdings include large dolomite de- 
posits and a lime plant at Luckey, Ohio; gyp- 
sum deposits and plaster and wallboard plants 
at National City, Mich., and Clarence Center, 
N. Y.; and its insulation board and fiber wall- 
board factories at Camden, N. J. 

“Up to the present time,” Mr. Baker con- 
cluded, “our distribution has been confined 
largely to the eastern, central and northwestern 
sections of the country, where sales in the 
past few years have brought National from 
thirty-second place to its present position in 
the gypsum industry. Today the company has 
approximately 5,000 retail outlets, all lumber 
and building material dealers, and the sales 
force, which originally comprised only seven- 
teen men, now numbers 135. Offices are main- 
tained in Buffalo, Chicago, New York, Minne- 
apolis and Denver.” 


Lumberman Engineers Flag Cere- 
mony With Impressive Success 


Chicago lumbermen witnessing or reading 
about the impressive ceremony held Sept. 15 
in Lincoln Park at which Consul-General Rene 
Weiller of France presented French regimental 
colors decorated with the Croix de Guerre, 
silver star, to the Chicago Board of Trade Post, 
American Legion, noted with added interest 
that it was “Col. C. B. Cunningham, executive 
program chairman, who accepted them (the 
colors and decoration) for the Post.” 

For the man who spent two years in arrang- 
ing for this event at the Chicago Historical 
Society before a distinguished assemblage of 
military, diplomatic and civic leaders is better 





known to Chicago lumbermen as head of the 
Cunningham Lumber Co., lumber and flooring 
broker, than as chairman of this Legion post’s 
public relations committee. But that he did an 
outstanding job as a program organizer and 
chairman is indicated from this excerpt from 
a letter sent him by Col. Thomas R. Gowen- 
look, official representative of the Chicago His- 
torical Society in the program: 

The entire program last Sunday was one 
of the finest I have ever had the pleasure 
of seeing. The outdoor ceremonies were con- 
ducted in a colorful and soldierly manner; 
the scene in front of the portico was by far 
the most impressive I have ever witnessed; 
the ceremonies, speeches and music in the 
auditorium could not have been improved. It 
is amazing to reflect upon the number of 
speeches, ceremonies and separate movements 
that were effectively and easily crowded 
into one hour’s time. Everything moved so 
smoothly that no one was conscious of vol- 
ume or time and the program carried the 
audience up to a dramatic and breath-taking 
climax. 

As representative of the Chicago Historical 
Society I wish to officially and personally 
congratulate you upon the masterful man- 
ner in which you managed the entire affair. 
You have made a contribution not only to 
the Board of Trade, its American Legion post, 
the French units involved, the magnificent 
band, but to the cause of real patriotism, 
good citizenship and devotion to duty. Your 
tireless and unselfish efforts during the past 
two years were not in vain. 


Such complimentary remarks from the man 
who was chief of staff of the First Division, 
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A. E. F., later chief of staff of the First Army 
Corps, and, after the war, chief of staff of the 
33rd Division, should justify the lumberman’s 
pride in his achievement, if the ceremony itselj 
were not enough. 

Chicago’s opening event in the celebration of 
the anniversary of the Constitution was 4 
momentous occasion in other ways. For besides 
presentation of the colors of S. S. U. 623, gig 
French Infantry Division, to Legion Post 304 
by the French diplomat there was his cere. 
monious salute at the Grant monument in the 
park; the 11-gun salute by a battery of “75” 
by men who operated these same guns when 
they were doughboys in France; the first public 
appearance of the Post’s new parade unit, the 
Lancers, along with other American and French 
units on parade; a recital by Mr. Cunningham 
of the part which the Chicago Board of Trade 
has taken in three wars, including the sending 
of three ambulances, equipped and manned by 
Chicagoans, to this French regiment whose 
colors the Post now displays; and, as an espe- 
cially poignant part of the program, presenta- 
tion to the Legion post of the colors of the 
Board of Trade units in the Civil War—because 
the four surviving members of those organiza- 
tions of the Grand Army of the Republic know 
that for them the last roll-call can not be much 
longer delayed. Spanish-American War _ vet- 
erans of the Board of Trade also participated 


in the ceremony. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Cincy Lumbermen to Play Golf 


CincINNATI, Oulo, Sept. 23.—The Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association will hold its six- 
teenth annual links tournament Oct. 8 at the 
Western Hills Country Club. The object of 
the day of recreation is not alone to play golf, 
but to promote fellowship in the lumber frater- 
nity. The principal event of the day will be 
the dinner in the evening and the annual meet- 
ing. At this time, officers will be elected, tour- 
ney winners will receive their awards, and mov- 
ing pictures of the 1934 tournament at Ken- 
wood will be shown. Everyone who is planning 
to attend the gala event is requested to notify 
Sam Piates, secretary. The other members of 
the tournament committee assisting Mr. Piates 
are: E. M. Bonner, chairman, Joseph J. Line- 
han, T. C. Matthews and J. C. West. 


What Goes Up Doesn't Come Down 


Loncview, WaAsH., Sept. 21.—J. D. Ten- 
nant, vice president of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Sales Corp., no longer places much faith in the 
old adage, “What goes up must come down.” 
A recent experience furnished proof that the 
saying is sometimes incorrect. 

On the evening of Sept. 14, Mr. Tennant 
spent a monotonous three hours in a private 
elevator in the Long-Bell building at Long- 
view. The elevator balked just below the sec- 
ond floor of the building, and refused to budge 
either way despite Mr. Tennant’s coaxings. 
Other officials of the concern joined in the ef- 
fort to move the lift, but were unsuccessful. 
It was finally necessary to use emergency ma- 
chinery in the basement to lower the elevator. 





Forms Own Wholesale 
Company 


New York City, Sept. 23.—Lester Mendel, 
who for the past sixteen years has been sales 
manager of the Forest Box & Lumber Co., Long 
Island City, has organized his own company 
to wholesale lumber products, and has estab- 
lished headquarters of Lester Mendell & Co. at 
220 West 42nd Street, Manhattan. With his 
background of years of experience, and wide 
acquaintance in the metropolitan area, Mr. Men- 
dell is now completing arrangements for his 
various sources of supply of lumber, boxes and 
shooks, crating materials, moldings, flooring 
and millwork, and is offering the trade a wide 
selection. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Pine Mills Count on Good Fall Demand from Rural 
South as Crops Reach Market 


Southern pine sales in the two weeks ended Sept. 14 were 
41 percent greater than those of the corresponding period last 
year, but demand from important northern territories has been 
easing off recently in face of competition from western woods, 
now moving in on the new 72-cent rate. The indications are 
that the southern mills will have their present competitive dis- 
advantage largely removed by reductions in southern rail rates. 
Order files are about 20 percent larger than last year’s, and mill 
stocks are about 20 percent less than last year’s. The inclina- 
tion of the mills is to round out assortments, as a heavy’ fall 
demand is expected from the South as soon as cotton checks 
start coming in; the crop this year is quite late. Prices on 
commons seem to have eased off a little, with those of shed 
stocks remaining almost firm. 

North Carolina pine mills have been busy since the ending 
of the recent rainy period in producing and sales territories. 
Consumption in the South is better, and it is believed that there 
will be much more active rural yard buying as cotton and 
tobacco crops reach market. Roofers from the Southeast have 
weakened another 50 cents, and have influenced corresponding 
grades in kiln dried, but upper grades in shed stock and finish 
are reported strong. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills find demand adversely affected 
by West Coast competition on the new 72-cent rate; but 
count on a good fall demand from the cotton sections. 
Shed stock uppers are scarce and fairly firm, and there are 
shortages in large-mill stocks of higher grades of dimen- 
sion, but the small mills are active and have been offering 
lower prices on No. 2 commons. 


Western Pine No. 2 Commons and C Selects Move Well 
and Are Firm; D Selects and Shop Slower 


Western pine sales in the two weeks ended Sept. 14 were 
38 percent above those of the corresponding period last 
year, and as the mills had order files about twice as large 
as last year’s, production was active, partly to take care of 
these orders and partly to provide stocks for winter sales 
when output is low. Gross stocks on Sept. 14 at identical 
mills were only 1 percent below those of the corresponding 
date of 1934. There has continued to be a good demand 
for No. 2 commons and they are steady, but the No. 3 are 
plentiful and not as strong. C selects are steady, being in 
low supply, but the D selects are hard to move and show 
softness. Shop grades are moving fairly well on old orders, 
but new business has fallen off, and, as mill stocks are 
rather full, there is pressure on prices. Some new busi- 
ness has recently come from the South and Southwest, and 
prospects are that eastern demand will be good during fall. 


West Coast Rail Business Gradually Expanding But 
Other Markets Are Slower 


West Coast reports for the two weeks ended Sept. 21 
show a large gain in rail business, and a decline of same 
amount in domestic cargo, while export business increased 
and local business receded from its large post-strike total. 
Production averaged about fifty percent larger than for 
the year to date. 

Rail territory is gradually expanding as buyers see an 
advantage in the new 72-cent rate, but part of the gain 
is at the expense of the intercoastal movement. The bulk 
of the call is for retail yard stocks, but some buyers hesi- 
tate because they feel prices may recede. Uppers, however, 
are in low supply and continue strong. 


Atlantic coast retail sales have been a little disappointing, 
and as receipts at terminals have recently been larger and 
commons are more easily obtainable, dealers do not wish 
to add to stocks at this season. Practically all the demand 
is for small lots for remodeling and repairing. There was 
some rush to add to wholesale stocks before higher inter- 
coastal rate became effective, but this has now subsided. 
California business is fairly good and, as consumption is 
expected to be active during fall and there is threat of a 
waterfront strike, the movement there has been heavy, 
about equaling the intercoastal. 


About two-thirds of August exports were from British 
Columbia; Oriental buying continues light, and there has 
been a decline in South American and European trade. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Demand Is Less Active; 
Eastern Spruce Moving in Good Volume 


Northern pine sales have declined in the face of stiffer com- 
petition, on the new 72-cent rate, from western pine producers, 
and northern pine orders in the two weeks ended Sept. 14 were 
only slightly more than half their total for the corresponding 
period of last year. Mill stocks Sept. 14 were about 22 per- 
cent less than last year’s, and stocks at some mills are a little 
broken in assortment. In replying to a recent questionnaire, 
the mills expressed themselves as optimistic in regard to fall 
trade. Because their stocks are so low, they have maintained 
production above shipments, so that they may go into the winter 
season of mill inactivity with well rounded-out assortments. 


Northern hemlock demand has been about a third above last 
year’s—compared with 56 above 1934 for the year to date. 
Stocks Sept. 14 were only slightly below last year’s, and were 
being added to by current production; but the mills have fair 
order files and expect an active fall demand. 


Eastern spruce covering boards are reported to be offered 
in more liberal quantities, but the smaller mills are now closing 
down for the winter, and the larger winter-sawing plants expect 
to be able to maintain their quotations on these as they are 
doing on dimension and dressed and matched stock, especially 
as buying has recently improved. 

Western Canadian Englemann spruce has recently Deen 
advanced in line with advances on Inland Empire pines. 


Western Sitka spruce is strong because of European demand 
for airplane stock; some bevel siding items have advanced. 


Domestic Demand for Hardwoods Shows Good Gains; 
Export Volume Disappointing 


Domestic demand for hardwood has recently, improved. 
The furniture plants booked 68 percent more orders in July 
than in the same month last year and are steadily in the 
market; while automobile plants are planning for early 
production of new models and are arranging for oupplies 
There is a good movement to building trades interests, in- 
cluding flooring plants and retail yards. Total hardw fo 
sales in the two weeks ended Sept. 14 were 82 percent 
larger than in the corresponding period last year, and al- 
though they were exceeded by production, there have been 
no offerings of distress stock reported. Many items in 
southern oak and gum are in fact strengthening, because 
increased demand finds total hardwood stocks about 8 per- 
cent below last year’s, with many wanted items in low 
supply. Export demand is apparently held down by the 
threat of war in Europe, United Kingdom business having 
failed to develop its usual September volume; and prices 
offered overseas are too low to find acceptance among 
manufacturers. 


Statistics, Page 44 — Market Reports, Pages 48-51— Prices, Pages 56-57 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and West side mills have reported 





the 





following average f. o.b. 





mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 





























Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Sept. 9-12, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 
month to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Standard Partition, Standard No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” =tae* Lengths Boards, Std. Lath. Dimension Dimension 
1x3” rift— No. 117 epee emg 37.50 Shortleaf— 2x4” 3x¢ |. i 
B&better B&better.. 33.33 _.... “es 18.96 17.44/12, & 14”.. 20.56 16.34 oa ao 
Shortleaf.. 59.65 *59.00) No. 31.67 *31.00 1x10” Be BEteIEe cvccese 21.80 18.94}2x6" 
Longieaf.. .... 5850/1.) Rengh Feet 1x12” 26.29 20.52] 9. @» 12 & 14°.. 24.33... 
No. 1— No. 116— . 2x6 oe sisvees 25.33 25.00 
: a B&better.. 36.70 ....1B&better— Longleaf— 12 & 14’.. 16.77 16.54/oxg" 
oe pe - Se No. 1 .... 34.30 32.00] Inch thick— 1x8” ..... *19.00 *20. se 16° «4.0. 17.07 17.40/72 & 14’.. 25.00 
1x3” flat Assorted Or nee ees *40.00 x12” ape » "3000 00 | 2x8" eerers a 
grain— patterns Pe ei in aelenp oar _ sae 12 & 14’ 17.97 17.28 2x10” - 
— ” , a Lod Did wid 
B&better.. 36.29 38.00|B&better.. 34.64 34.00/19€10" -.°45.50 46.50) = No, 4 Shortieat § [18 -°----- eed: pr 27.15 
No. 1 .... 34.25 35.15|No. 1 33.41 31.00| segr4 Dimension 2x10” pee 29.75 
—_— 2... 25.00 *24.41 thick— 2x4 12 & 14’ 17.48 17.09 9 12” — we 
1x4” rift— Surfaced Finished, 12 & 14’.. 25.12 22.13/16’ ....... 18.90 17.38)5% 
x4” rift 10-207 > ee *54.00 > : 4 a seetess 38.00 
Bé&better 12” ...... *78.95 a sexeaen 25.64 23.01 2x12” 
Shortleaf.. 63.00 59.00|B&better 2x6” 12 & 14’ 19.14 *18.64 No. 2 Longleaf 
a a Inch thick— Casing, Base & Jamb/|12 & 14’.. 23.0 19.77 Y whmaacen 19.96 *19.83 Dimension 
lo Cam én 42.20 41.63 10-20’ OD vaweates 3.86 20.85 ” 
Shortleaf..*44.00 46.00] ¢» 44.43 42.45 ‘ 2x4 : a 
No. 2 .... «++. 30.00/g» ‘"*"'"' Gei7 4y'g9| B&better 2x8 Timbers, 20 & Under, +3 & 14 oo-ae 22.25 
1x4” flat 1x10” 49.91 49.63|/1x4” ..... 51.30 49.00/12, & 14’.. 24.05 21.50 No. 1 BY teens 24.00 24.00 
grain— a” nent 48.36 44.18) 1x6&8” 51.13 50.00/21 ------- me SE . leaf ax6 , 9 . 
B&better.. 37.25 37.43]12” ...... 64.22 62.31/1x5&10” .. 54.08 50.00] 2x10” ongieat— eZ & 14’. SET ye 
No. Denes 34.01 33.52|5¢6/4 thick— BP ccccces 26.21 25.50] 3x4 & 4x4” 27.75 24.501, — 
OS 2 osee DS TAT 7 > , D kee tues 5.87 24.0 3 x8”. 24.50 23.85/2x 
t. 6, 8"... 55.89 57.00] Ne 1 Femeing, 10-207 1, °°": B62 25.25/34x10" .. ... *40,00|12 & 14’. . 21.00 
Ceiling, Standara |5&10" -.-. 61.20 61.00], . 4. 33.30 34.08] 2x12” S&4x12"... ... 43.00/16" -....-. 
12 oescnn Cree 71.67 ——_ see ee pt oe ¢ mw19_19 on” ” 
Lengths 1x6 35.03 25 62l4¢ ‘ e - . o£ 5x12-12x12 oon 41.00)2x10 
tenes 99.V09 39-04112 & 14’.. 28.07 26.25), 2 & 14’..*21.00 *22.00 
ox4”— Cc— sf 92 #97 Shortleaf— 12 oi. 00 
ax Inch thick OF KéSreeane 28.86 27.00 > ideas #93 00 
B&better $7.00 37.00).0° “Cx No. 1 Shiplap and Sx4haxd”.. 23.67 22.25 . 
to. 1 . 24.838 *25.00|)4. -+-+--- 39.28 39.00 Boards, 10-20’ No. 2 Fencing & CM | 4x6—8x8 21.86 20.50 Plaster Lath 
x4"— ee 39.75 39.00 Standard Lengths 3&4x10” 26.00 ...- 
% . “ -. wke'ee - 40.80 40.00);1x8” ..... 33.78 35.27 5x10- 10x10” 25.00 P Sxl ans 4’ 
B&better.. 27.26 27.49/1x5&10” 46.80 43.00/1x5&10” 36.01 41.17)1x4” ..... 17.23 16.18|)3&4x12” 29.67 .-|No. tcvee SE 2 
No. ; 26.07 25.06]12” ...... 57.10 57.75)1x12” 48.21 49.11]1x6” ..... 17.33 17.22 5x12-12x12"*28.50 .|No. 2 2.89 2.85 
Following are current quotations on oak Following are average sales prices, these Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. special points of being f.o.b. mill figures based on shortleaf sales were reported to the Western Pine 
origin- Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine Association by members during the period 
and Alexandria, La.: mills during the week ended Sept. 21: Aug. 19 to 31, inclusive. Averages include 
198x214” 1232x116” %x2” %x1%” ” both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
Clr. qtd. wht... .$92 00 $73.00 $60.00 $48.00 Flooring eit: Sti based on specified items only. Quotations 
Clr. atd. red 00 65.00 52.00 48.00 2 s , ~inc F~ inc follow: 
ike GUC. veeee 75. oo a2. . B&better, edge grain.......... $60.00 $58.00 
Sel. qtd. wht 64.00 15.00 $8.00 42.00 flat grain ....--ceees 39.00 38.00 Ponderosa Pine 
Sel. atd. red..... 57.00 0.00 43.00 42.00 | No. 1 flat grain......-..+.-cccee 34.50 3300 5/4x8” 6 /4x8” 
i A ees rye ryt te a oe hk $f S —  “Sepeeeegeesneeor 25.00 24.00 | SeLects, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & war. & war. 
yin, red..... 60.0 2. : 43. } oar “ aiid did 20 65 
Sel. pln. wht.... 53.00 $2.00 43.00 37.00 | Ceiling and Partition © Setect Ris. ..cs0 $15.16 $57.05 $53.95 
Sel. pin. red..... 51.00 $5.00 10.00 39.00 | Ceiling, 5/8x4” B&better $29.00 D Select RL....... 35.56 49.75 44,25 
No. 1 com. wht.. 46.00 36.00 36.00 33.00 PN ee es a ee ee ee 570 = .. ¢ 
No. 1 com. red.:; 45.00 38.00 35.00 33.00 | partition, 4x4” Bé&better...20..11..11 36.00 | SEO S°S— ~— we 
No. 2 com.. .. 32.00 30.00 22.00 22.00 | Boston partition, 11/16x4” B&better. 22°00 vs errr rrer Tee eTee Tt eee eS ey 
6x2” 1%4x1%”" $x2 Drop Siding, No. 116, 1x6” B&better. ee See HMR A RN SEES HERS _ mess 
Clr. qtd. wht....$70.00 $68.00 $80.00 & . NO. 2....00065 25.00 | Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
Clr. qtd. red.. 65.00 63.00 71.00 Ma. 127, 22S" BEROCL ..c cc ccccvedvcccevs 31.00 ix 8” RL $22.53 $20.18 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 56.00 54.00 58.00 ——<— 26.57 90.99 
Sel. qtd. red..... 56.00 5400 7 00 P Finish, Surfaced, B&better . ag rr ST kaiaehae 5 oT i482 
Clr. pln. wht.... 58.00 55.00 62.00 [ete WETrrTeeTTTeTT TTL Lririrt st ye a oe ore a 
Clr. pln, red..... 56.00 55.00 57.00 4) 3 eee eee D6. Idaho White Pine 
Sel. pln. wht.... 53.00 51 00 53 00 | 2 9 70.00 5&6 /4x8” 
Sel. pln. red..... 52.00 50.00 46.00 5/4x6&8” TTT TTT Te TCT TCL Tre 64.00 SELECTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & war. 
No. i com. wht.. 46.00 40.00 42.00 ERE o6eneceseeeeniaeues ene teweenss 80.00 Cholee RI, $52.68 $74.38 
No. 1 com. red. 46.00 40.00 29.00 | ——<- 50 
a / aoa 28:00 2700 1800 a one and Base, B&better — a rr ee 41.51 60.5 
BaingsS, 1246" .ovcccccsesseccccesssoces , N 2 = 
New York delivered prices may be obtained BE. 666 Kec sae Keo ries ecewrnenr 55.00 Ce, ear & “li s Jard 
by adding to the above the following differ- Sl cicsicossecessanbes 51.00 1/ 3” Cotonte meee. . a 322. 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 3ase Be ee ee ee ee ee ae i yp eet eeeee 9.05 325.1 oe. 
jj-inch stock, $8.50: for %-inch, $4: - hl “. Base, BE” oth eWOK CaaS RHEE RO ORD 52.00 1x12 rerekens om ba 63.20 37.83 27.18 
and ¥,-inch, $5. ~  s Moldings Utility 4/4 RWERL. ..ccccccccccscces $17.74 
; ; Dteceuet 
Chicago delivered prices may be obtained eS ee FO 8 Teer ere Sugar Pine . 
by adding to the above the following differ- | rrr $a 1&8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— & wadr. & wadr. & wdr. 
j#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and Boards and Shiplap Babtr. RL ....-.- $72.76 $70.00 $71.64 
-inch, $3.50. ee a errr 35.00 C Select RL...... 65.63 61.00 58.10 
Sc anc cnwepavawcwanaad 48.00 D Select RL...... 52.30 hades 46.58 
8 8 ar eer ey 26.00 y 
WEST COAST LOGS CN, TS TE Bro rcaccccscccsensees 18.50 | SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 
EU cepcseevacceuvonss 4 i ene $41.48 $24.24 $21.28 
Cc y 2 OT wirteresvieweereesamns 400 BEE cccvecedcoveces .38 6. Os 
Seattle, Sept. 23.—Average prices of logs = oe. 5 om his - ace ‘3 00 39 rt 21.83 
are as follows: Dimension, $48 16-Foot FR aeeuseeesawads a 3 
BR tat No. 1, e206. No. 2, $14@16; No. 3, No. 1 No. 2 Larch—Douglas Fir 
$10; peelers, $22@26. Bk, Bc SURE sd ersicecs eae acne eae $25.00 21.00 ‘ . i o 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $13@14; lumber logs, CF ae rere 23-00 +7900 Dimension No. 1 2x4". ........--++eees: ye 
$20. Stee ehnennéa 30. 00 23.00 Dimension No. 1 3x6-8".....cccccccceces ae 
Hemlock: No. 2, $9@9.50; No. 3, $9@9.50.  ncéeccceanexauscnirna 27.00 21.00 | Boards, No. 3 S2 or 48 1x8"... .......-- iOS 
Spruce: $20, $15, $10 Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” RL. 39.37 
Lath %x1% 
[Special tel ae I : Ph. D- nteseien dae eae hake ee keen e>.e Ol $3.90 
Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BE UR dua cease ekktae ka bee ee EaNRiee 3.00 
Portland, Ore., Sept. 23.—Log market quo- MAPLE FLOORING 
tations: 
Yellow Fir: No. $17; No. 2, $13; No. 3, , , P Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
$8.50@9.00. A House with a dilapidated roof endangers | report the following prices realized f.0.b; 
Red Fir: =$11@12. the owner’s health, safety and investment. Such | flooring mill basis, during the week ende 
Cedar: Shingle logs, $11@13.50. h h littl 1 1 di s It Sept. 21: 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3, $7.50@8.50. a house has little Sales value and is an insu First Second Third 
Spruce: No. 1, $21; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $10. to the community in which it is located. RS re $€6.93 $58.68 $45.03 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, 12-inch 


lear ” a 
A-inCh ..scccccccees $29.00 $22.00 $19.00 
SeINCN coccccesecees 29.00 25.00 22.00 
finch .ereecsssenes 30.00 25.00 22.50 
Clear Bungalow Siding %-inch 
RN pace tetdneeetereakeeweN ea eeenie $43.00 
PEE - p20 thie ne dad Redonda an een eek we 50.00 
I. . sasicinhi sao eee deed Rin ater ad een Aiea 60.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 4S, 8-18/ 

S$2S or S4S 

or Rough 
SN is ced aed hee SU ep eee Re $42.00 
BEET ce ech weds Whee ewe Rebbe eae Roe 47.00 
BEY S.nicncedcenecdeW anaes ea heres’ 55.00 
SN se. iit as we: ae ms We ae Ment we a ae ake aca altar 73.00 
BE cictetnebietesawahaoes aeons bebine 78.00 
RE ee et 83.00 
RE, Schock fee wed WA eel ene Bac eee 88.00 
NU Sa cs ds hs Wate ins wh ide dts oan ac deceit ikon 93.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 

MF cass edave nse ewteubee eee edaee dane $30.00 
Ei tna is ciel evi Ws Sabb to eta ach atime ci len 32.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, 
Series 8000— 


Odd Lengths 


NN ne 67% 
Easting: GE ANE OVEL ... cc ccccesscovasen 62% 
Series 7000— 
ee ee 67% 
EAEIEE BP ORE OFOE i ck ccc cccccccessves 62% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 

. 100 lin ft. 
1%” inna tak ee wae ike w ance ateb anid Akeoean $0.31 
1%” pe Kkinhese em nba ae eR ee ee awakes 37 
ies its cae ae Mey cs we eee hw cae ig Sa ale lb-divdee .62 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown ASH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
ee 45.00 36.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 
See 50.00 41.00 33.00 26.00 19.00 
_, Pee - 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
Ree 60.00 53.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
BASSwoopD— 
, See 60.00 50.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 
eee 65.00 55.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
eee 68.00 58.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
, ea 75.00 65.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
|, rrr 90.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 ... 
 , eee 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 wen 
_ ae 53.00 45.00 32.00 22.00 ..... 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, 65; or o 
grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, £65 1 a 
better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, $60. 


Harp MapLp— FAS Sel 





, eae 62.00 47.00 
eee 67.00 62.00 
, Ses 72.00 657.00 
SE iaemacarete 77.00 62.00 
De xin eamee 77.00 62.00 
BS iiseraticaie orca 90.00 75.00 
aes 90.00 75.00 
ee sieceeun 110.00 95.00 
See 110.00 95.00 
ee, 150.00 135.00 
BreH— FAS Sel 
eee 60.00 45.00 39.00 29.00 18.00 
OD ek dcmtetat 65.00 50.00 42.00 32.00 18.00 
_, Saas 70.00 55.00 47.00 37.00 18.00 
, Rea 75.00 65.00 57.00 40.00 19.00 
ee 90.00 75.00 70.00 40.00 ..... 
aes 95.00 80.00 75.00 45.00 one's 
16/4 ‘i cae axcallt 140.00 130.00 115.00 mes eee 
eee 52.00 42.00 29.00 * - “ene 
| ere 54.00 44.00 32.00 cone 
No. 1 Com No. ° No. 3 
Sorr ELm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
karen Scale 40.00 29.00 24.00 18.00 
peter: 42.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 
|, Bee 43.00 1.00 24.00 20.00 
eee 45.00 34.00 26.00 20.00 
eee 55.00 39.00 28.00 ae 
_, ae 65.00 49.00 33.00 eae 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$28 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock ELM— FAS Com Com Com 
Aree 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
| aa 70.00 45.00 23.00 18.00 
ees 75.00 50.00 23.00 18.00 
See 80.00 65.00 28.00 21.00 
aera 90.00 75.00 40.00 Kono 
Paar 100.00 85.00 45.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Sorr MapLe— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
RR 50.00 45.00 37.00 25.00 16.50 
ila tice 55.00 45.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 
Pa e 65.00 60.00 45.00 31.00 18.00 
«epee 70.00 55.00 60.00 31.00 19.00 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


250 Enjoy Annual Picnic 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 23.—About 250 lum- 
bermen, dealers, millmen, purchasing agents 
and salesmen met at Frankenmuth, Mich., Sept. 
14 for the annual picnic featured by the Michi- 
gan Association of Traveling Lumber and Sash 
and Door Salesmen. One of the high points of 
the day was the customary baseball scrap be- 
tween the wholesalers and retailers, which was 
won by the former team by a 17-15 score. Fol- 
lowing an afternoon of games, a chicken din- 
ner was enjoyed at Herman Fischer’s hotel. 


ny 


Vancouver Islanders Play Golf 

Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 2 
captured the annual Vancouver Island Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Tournament, held recently at the 
Royal Colwood Bay, Victoria, B. C. He won 
the Simonds Canada Saw Challenge Cup, and 
also a trophy donated by B. P. Schwengers for 
returning a net card of 71. D. A. Mathew was 
runnerup with a net 75, and took possession 
of the Shurly-Dietrich-Atkins Co. Challenge 
Cup. A trophy for low gross went to D. R. 
Hurdle, who toured the course in 81, while 
Charlie Dietrich was runner-up with a 95 and 


WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


Portland, Ore., Sept. 23.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 








Finish— 9 Factory stock— 
uty +--+ ++ -OORGS OE: $26.00 
1x5—11” 55.00 BIS sccseces 29.00 

SS 32 00 

Bevel ene et ee eceays 34.00 

%x4"—B and  eetthtipedes 36.00 
better 24.00 cy? aie 36.00 

eee BFE toe weees é 
ne, Gia awa eel 34.00 NED, inte idle ae 4.00 
ees Green box....$13@14 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 21.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade, the average being 
—— from actual sales reported by many 
mills: 





Royals: Eurekas: 
ot) Ser $4.05 So > ae $3.25 
a : 3.15 | 2.85 
SES RR Pree ae ode. 2.25 
Perfections XXXXX: 
7 eee $3.45 al S> Se $3.10 
ft os Fe 2.75 |. ae: See 2 
Brie” OFS vccess 2.20 Se: er 2.05 
Prices in American funds f. o. b. Chicago 
or 68% cent rate, effective Sept. 25, on air 


dried Engelmann white spruce boards, 
shiplap, drop siding and ceiling: 


Inch— ae 8” 10” 12” 


D&M, 


D&btr., 6-16" $45.50 $50.50 $50.50 $56.50 $76.50 
No. 1, 6-16’... 46.75 ny a5 46.75 53.75 75.00 
No. 2, 6-16’.. 40.50 50 37.50 37.50 48.75 
No. 3, 6-20’.. 32.50 33:50 33.50 34.00 38.00 
No. 4, 6-20’.. 27.75 29.75 31.00 31.00 31.00 


No. 4 Common, 1x4 inch and wider, 4 to 20 
feet, which may contain 20 percent of 4 to 8 
foot, is $29.75 


5&6/4, 6-16'— 


4"&wdr. 4” 6” id 10” ad 
D&btr.$69.25 $62.25 $64.25 $68.25 $72.25 $82.25 
No. 1.. 63.00 56.00 56.00 56. 00 63. 00 84.25 
No, 2 46.75 46.75 45.75 45.75 45.75 54.50 
No. 3 $9.25 37.75 38.75 38.75 38.75 42.25 
No. 4.. 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36. 00 36.00 


Specified lengths—In Dé&better, for 16-foot, 
add $5; 18- and 20-foot, add $10; other 
lonatts, add $2. 

In Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common, 47 4- and 6- 
inch, te 18- and 20-foot, add $2; 8-inch&wdr., 
10-, 12-, 18- and 20-foot, add $2. 

No. 4'common, add $2. 

6-foot D&btr., Nos. 1, 
duct $3. 

Bevel Siding, % inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 
foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot. 
“a” 4” $27.00 “Dp” 4” .$24.50 


2 or 3 common, de- 


“Re” 4”. $15.25 
6”. 31.50 6”. 27.00 6”. 17.00 
Lath, spruce and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.20; 
No. 2, $6.70; 32-inch, Nos. 1 and 2, mixed, 
$4.10. 


received a voucher for five gallons from the 
Home Oil Distributors (Ltd.), Following the 
tournament, a banquet was held in the club- 
house, at the conclusion of which the various 
prizes were presented by President Frank EI- 
liott, of Chemainus. At the business meeting 
which followed, Mr. Elliott was re-elected head 
of the association; C. C. Warren was made 
secretary, and D. R. Hurdle a member of the 
committee. 





120 Enjoy W. A. S. A. Outing 


ScarsDALE, N. Y., Sept. 23.—The Westchester 
Allied Salesmen’s Association held its second 
annual outing at Schmidt’s Farm, near here, 
Sept. 19, with 120 persons present. The asso- 
ciation is nine years old, and until 1934 the 
outings were handled by the Building Material 
Dealers Association. Clyde Northop was chair- 
man of the committee in charge. John A. 
MacHardy, president, spoke in the evening 
after dinner, and awarded prizes won during 
the afternoon of sport. 


To Celebrate Body Plant Opening 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Sept. 23.—An all-day cele- 
bration, in which thousands of people are ex- 
pected to participate, is being planned for the 
opening of the Chrysler & Briggs Manufac- 
turing Co. plants here in October. Lumber 
manufacturers, and especially members of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, will take an 
active part in the celebration. 





Tells Club California Market Good 


Tacoma, WaAsH., Sept. 21.—The California 
lumber market will continue to maintain a 
strong tone, J. E. Morris, assistant manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., told the Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club at its weekly luncheon 
here yesterday. He has just returned from 
California. “I have come back very hopeful,” 
he said. “California yards are selling lumber. 
If other markets are as good in a long dis- 
tance view as the California market. I think we 
have reason to be encouraged.” The club de- 
cided to hold its annual banquet Dec. 13. The 
event will compliment the retiring president of 
the club, Ralph Brindley. 








Memphis Golf Tournament 


MempuHis, TENN., Sept. 23.—Plans have been 
completed for the seventeenth annual golf 
tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Associa- 
tion of Memphis, which will be played Thurs- 
day, Oct. 3, over the course of the Colonial 
Country Club in Memphis. Paul Rush, 
Memphis, is president of the association, and 
has had charge of all arrangements. The tour- 
nament will be 36 hole, all day, medal play. 
More than 100 are expected to tee off in this 
tournament. There will be thirty-four valua- 
ble trophies, and as many events. After the 
play a banquet will be held and _ trophies 
awarded. Ed Heffernan is secretary of the 
association. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads shows that reve- 
nut freight loadings for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 14, 1935, totaled 1,293,143 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 58,118 cars (a decrease 
of 4,006 cars below the amount for the two 
weeks ended Aug. 31); coal, 249,319 cars; 
grain, 80,456 cars; ore, 65,346 cars; coke, 
12,589 cars: livestock, 32,663 cars; merchan- 
dise, 307,207 cars, and miscellaneous, 487,445 
cars. The total loadings for the two weeks 
ended Sept. 14 show a decrease of 13,091 cars 
below the amount for the two weeks ended 
Aug. 31. 
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WILLIS H. MINER, 72, for the last four- 
teen years president Menasha Wooden Ware 
Corp., Menasha, Wis., where he had been 
associated for fifty years, died Sept. 22 at St. 
Elizabeth hospital, Appleton, Wis., where 
he had been confined since last May. Born 
in Menasha, he moved to Madison with his 
family as a youth. Following his graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin in 1884, 
Mr. Miner went to work for the Menasha 
Wooden Ware Corp. as camp clerk in the 
logging camps, later being advanced to the 
managership of a saw mill at Stevens Point. 
Upon the recommendation of Charles R. 
Smith, who one day found the young man 
sawing lumber in the yards “because there 
wasn’t enough work to do in the office,” Mr. 
Miner was transferred to the central office 


in Menasha and given increasing responsi- 
bilities. He married Hattie Fisher, the 
couple ceiebrating their 40th anniversary 


last Feb. 19. He continued with the firm and 
in 1921 was made president. In the interest 
of the business he made frequent trips to 
the West Coast, investigating timber hold- 
ings. In addition to his duties as president 
of the Menasha firm, he was also president 
of the Montana Coal & Iron Co. at Washoe, 
Mont., and active in various local civic and 
social groups. He was a member of the 
Menasha club, Rotary, North Shore and Butte 
Des Morts Golf Club, Hamilton Club of Chi- 
cago, and the Alumnae of the University of 
Wisconsin. He gave much of his time and 
effort to the Menasha Ked Cross, and the 
library board. His interest in youth, and its 
develapment was manifest in his affiliation 
with the YMCA, the Boy Scouts, and in Ripon 
college, of which he was a trustee. He was 
also an officer in several other firms, includ- 
ing the Blackwell Lumber Co. of Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho, and the Southern Oregon Co. 
His widow and one sister survive. 


SAMUEL HARRIS PEEK, 82, for many 
years engaged in the retail lumber and plan- 
ing mill business at East Aurora, N. = 
passed away Sept. 18 after a week's illness. 
He was born on a farm which is now the 
East Aurora Country Club, which he helped 
organize. His father, Christopher Peek, also 
was a lumberman. Mr. Peek graduated from 
Hamilton College, and last June attended the 
sixtieth reunion of his class. In 1883, Mr. 
Peek entered the lumber business with Jede- 
diah Darby under the name of East Aurora 
Planing Mill & Agricultural Works. At Mr. 
Darby’s demise in 1890, the firm’s name was 
changed to Peek Bros. In 1920, Mr. Peek’s 
brother died, and he took his three sons, 
Walter, Clifford and Sanford, into partner- 
ship and altered the concern’s name to read 
S. H. Peek & Sons. Mr. Peek was a leader 
in his city’s affairs, and had served as presi- 
dent of the Board of Education and elder in 
the First Presbyterian Church. He was the 
oldest Kiwanian in East Aurora. His widow, 
two daughters and three sons survive. 


ANDREW J. SHIRK, 77, president Builders’ 
Roofing Co., Kansas City, Mo., died last week 
in his home. He was born at Wilmington, 
lll. When 18, he and his two brothers, David 
and William, went to Oregon, and founded 
the town of Shirk. In 1889 the deceased went 
to Kansas City and entered the coal business. 
Later he organized the Standard Roofing Co., 
which became the A. J. Shirk Roofing Co. 
He sold that interest, and organized the 
Builders’ Roofing Co. in 1916. Mr. Shirk at 
one time was president of the Builders’ As- 
sociation of Kansas City, and also was an 
ex-city health officer, and purchasing agent 
for Kansas City, Mo. A widow, one son, two 
sisters and a brother survive. 


IRVIN T. BLOOM, 80, a pioneer lumberman 
in Santa Cruz, Calif., who operated a mill 
for many years, died Sept. 5. He was born 
at Curwensville, Pa.. and went to the West 
Coast in 1876. Mr. Bloom worked in various 
lumber camps, and acquired considerable 
timber lands. The Bloom mill was at the 
southern end of the Big Basin. Some of his 
holdings were added to the State Redwood 
Park. With the abandonment of the first 
mill, Mr. Bloom established a second one on 
Gazos Creek in San Mateo County, which he 
operated until 1915. Surviving are three 
daughters, two granddaughters, and a sister. 


WILLIAM F. BIRNIE, 75, veteran whole- 
sale lumber dealer, died at his summer home 
near Portland, Me., Sept. 12. With his father 
he established at Portland the firm of D. 
Birnie & Son with a branch in Boston. Since 
the father’s death he had been associated 
with the Morse & Buffum Co., of Providence, 
R. I, and more recently with a Portland 
(Me.) concern. He was a native of Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, and is survived by his 
widow and one married daughter. A _ son, 
Elmer A., associated with the Woodstock 
Lumber Co. of Boston, died ten years ago. 





HERMAN C. FREIBERG, 69, foreman many 
years at the Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co., Mer- 
rill, Wis., died Sept. 17 in his home. He was 
first employed by the old Central mill, which 
later became the Stange Lumber Co. and 
later changed to his past connection. Mr. 
Freiberg had served as alderman of his ward 
many years ago, and was a life long member 
of St. John’s Lutheran church. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two daughters, a son, 
two sisters, one brother and three grand- 
children. 


ANDREW B. PIERCE, 72, treasurer Louis 
Werner Sawmill Co., St. Louis, Mo., for the 
last twenty-five years, died Sept. 15 of a heart 
ailment in his home. Mr. Pierce went to St. 
Louis in 1900, and became associated with 
the old Southern Hardwood Lumber Co. as 
vice president. With the dissolution of the 
firm in 1910, he joined the Werner concern. 
Surviving Mr. Pierce are his widow, a 
brother, Franklin R. Pierce, president of the 
sawmill company, and two sisters. 


WALTER BLIESE, 46, of Wausau, Wis., 
was instantly killed when crushed by a heavy 
log which rolled from a truck he was un- 
loading at the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 
mill at Schofield, Wis. He was a contract 
carrier for the lumber company and had been 
unloading his second load when a hemlock 
log about 16 inches in diameter and scaling 
120 feet rolled from the truck and crushed 
his chest, causing almost instant death. He 
is survived by his widow and eight children. 


CHESTER B. THAYER, 52, prominent in 
fruit package manufacturing circles for 
many years and resident of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., died Sept. 17, after being sick for 
two weeks with pneumonia. When a young 
man, he joined Thayer & Co., which was 
operated by his father, George B. Thayer. 
The deceased reorganized the company and 
continued the business when his father re- 
tired. Mr. Thayer leaves his widow, his 
father and a sister. 


CHRIS J. CASTRUP, 54, president, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Hunting- 
burg Wagon Works (Inc.), Huntingburg, 
Ind., died suddenly at his office Sept. 12 from 
a stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Castrup was 
known by lumber manufacturers and retail 
dealers throughout the country. He started 
working for the wagon company when 20. 
Mr. Castrup leaves his widow, two brothers 
and five sisters. 


CLARENCE WHEELER, a partner with Ed 
Peterson in a timber company at Deerwood, 
Minn., died of a sudden heart attack near 
Skaugemah Lake, Aitkin County, Sept. 7. 
The firm in which Mr. Wheeler was asso- 
ciated operates on a large scale in central 
Minnesota. At the time he was stricken the 
deceased and George Erickson, an employee, 
were inspecting some timber stands near the 
lake. A widow and seven children were left. 


JAMES H. ALLEN, JR., 31, son of James 
H. Allen, Sr., of New York, who was a former 
associate of John Rutherford in the lumber 
business at Pine Bluff, Ark., was killed in an 
automobile accident near Pine Bluff Sept. 17. 
The young Mr. Allen was en route to visit 
his grandmother from Savannah, Ga., where 
he was superintending the construction of a 
paper mill. His parents, two brothers, a 
sister and his grandmother survive. 








GEORGE F. HEY, 60, retired Kansas City 
(Mo.) retail lumberman, died last week from 
complications following a recent sinus opera- 
tion. At the time of his retirement in 1919, 
Mr. Hey owned three lumber yards at down- 
town locations in Kansas City, and was 
widely known in the southwestern lumber 
trade. He is survived by his widow, two 
sisters and a brother. 





FRED MERSHON, 62, manager of the Wil- 
cox (Neb.) yard of the Kingsley Lumber & 
Coal Co., ended his life Aug. 29 at the lumber 
yard. He had been employed by the concern 
for thirty years, and was also a member of 
the town board, president Wilcox Telephone 
Co., and a member of several fraternal organ- 
izations. His widow, two brothers and a 
sister survive. 


A. BROADUS HOOPER, 34, section fore- 
man for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Rain- 
bow Springs, N. C., three of his childen and 
his brother-in-law were killed when the 
automobile in which they were riding with 
Mrs. Hooper and another daughter left the 
highway near Andrews, N. C., and plunged 
over a 500-foot cliff Sept. 22. Mrs. Hooper's 
injuries are reported as serious. 


A. W. McKNIGHT, 69, owner of the Mc- 
Knight Veneer Co., Helena, Ark., died sud- 
denly Sept. 11 in his home. He was promi- 
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nent in lumber business circles of the count 
and a lover of sports. Mr. McKnight was 4 
member of the Presbyterian church, a 32nd 
degree Mason, and a Shriner. He leaves his 
widow, a son, one daughter, a brother, anq 
four grandchildren. 


GEORGR E. BAXTER, 80, who prior to 
1900 was for ten years a partner in the hard- 
wood lumber business of John M. Woods % 
Co., East Cambridge, Mass., died Sept. 17 at 
Westboro, Mass. Born in Pawtucket, R, | 
he had lived in or near Boston most of his 


life. He was a member of many Mason 
bodies. . — 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 68, lumber yard 
owner in Forest City, Mo., died Sept. 7 in his 
home at that city. He had suffered a stroke 
of paralysis six weeks previously. Mr. Rich- 
ardson lived in Forest City twenty-five years 
His widow, two sons, a sister and two grand- 
children survive. 


WILLIAM LUNDY, 86, former lumberman 
of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, died at 
his brother’s home in Sparta, Mich., Sept. 14 
A native of Canada, Mr. Lundy went to Michi. 
gan when a young man, and spent most of 
his life at Gold City engaged in the lumber 
business. His brother and a sister survive, 


MELVIN NEELY, for many years identifiea 
with the lumber industry in Phillips County, 
Ark., and a prominent resident of Helena 
Ark., died Sept. 2. Mr. Neely entered the 
lumber business at LaGrange, Ark., and in 
1905 moved to Helena. Surviving are his 
widow, one daughter and a grandson. 


PETER TASCHNER, a retired superintend- 
ent of the McCleary Lumber Co., in McCleary 
Wash., died at his home in Tacoma, Wash. 
Sept. 14. The deceased went to the West 
Coast from Michigan. Mr. Taschner leaves 
a widow, one daughter, two sons, three sis- 
ters and four brothers. 


MARTIN LINDSEY, president Lindsey 
Lumber & Export Co. (Inc.), Mobile, Ala. 
died Sept. 13. Mr. Lindsey moved to Mobile 
from Elba, Ala., in 1909. The deceased leaves 
his widow, five daughters, three sons, two 
sisters, fourteen grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


GEORGE EDWARD WILLIAMS, 69, secre- 
tary Badger Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., died Aug. 31. Mr. Williams had been 
with his company for thirty years, and pre- 
viously had been associated with Swift & Co., 
for about twenty years. He leaves his widow, 
a son and one daughter. 


PHILLIP W. SMITH, 84, in the lumber 
business at Richmond, Ind., for several years, 
and one of the incorporators there of the 
Dickinson Trust Co., died at his summer 
home in Petoskey, Mich. A daughter and two 
brothers survive. 


EZRA J. McNUTT, 59, superintendent of 
the door department of the Wheeler-Osgood 
Sales Corp., Tacoma, Wash., died in a hos- 
pital in that city Sept. 17 after a short ill- 


ness. His widow, a son, and three brothers 
survive. 


HENRY H. TEBNAR, lumberman of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died Sept. 7 after a brief illness. 
He had lived in Nashville most of his life. 
Survivors are his widow, a daughter, a sister, 
one granddaughter, five nephews and a niece. 


EDWIN W. DANEL, 40, of Opelousas, La., 
died Aug. 29 at his home. He was a member 
of the Knights of Columbus and Elks. Mr. 
Danel is survived by his widow, one daugh- 
ter, his parents, and a sister. 


ALEXANDER CRAIN, 64, lumberman of 
Mena, Ark., for eighteen years, died Aug. 25. 
He was a Mason for forty years. Surviving 
Mr. Crain are four daughters, three sons, two 
brothers and a sister. 


CHARLES W. BELL, 65, for many years 
secretary-treasurer Capitol Lumber Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., died Sept. 17 at his summer 
home at Lake Tippecanoe. The widow and 
a daughter survive. 


THOMAS J. HAASE, 74, Indianapolis, 4 
lumber buyer in the city for many years, died 
Sept. 16 at his home. He became ill shortly 
after the death of his wife in March. Two 
brothers and two sisters survive. 


HAMPTON SIDNEY SMITH, a leading lum- 
berman of Birmingham, Ala., for thirty-five 
years, died in his home Sept. 15, after a long 
illness. His widow, four sons, three daugh- 
ters, a sister and a brother survive. 


M. D. OLDS, prominent in the lumber 1n- 
dustry of Michigan for the last half century, 
died at Grayling, Mich., recently. His home 
was in Cheboygan. 


BENJAMIN A. CRAGIN, lumberman for 
thirty-five years in Hattiesburg, Miss., die 
Sept. 10. His widow, one daughter, 4 S00, 





three sisters and a brother survive. 
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